DISSIDENCE OF D 


THE 
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Nonconformist. 


OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


— ag 


Vor. XXV.—New Serres, No. 1041.) 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, OCT. 18, 1863. 


e ED 8 


EV. J. P. CHOWN WILL LECTURE 
on 


AM BRICA, 


EXETER HALL, 
On Taunspary, Nov. 2, 1865. 
(Further particulars next week.) 


L OAK 8 
wit 282 Jon Trurspar, 2nd 
ll Preach 2 Three 

be bel Six, 


0 NGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
LEWISHAM. 

? The HALF-YEARLY ELECTION for Admission to the 

above School will take on the let Iwsramr, at the 

OONGREGATIONAL BRARY, BLOMPIELD-STREBT, 

when SEVEN BOYS will be elected. The pol! will commence 

at Eleven, and close at Two precisely. 


JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Bec, 
Congregational Library, Oot. 1865. 


C2. SS WORKING SCHOOL, 
HAVERSTOCK-HILL, near HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


— 109 1758, for Children of — 
part of the United Ki 


Patrons— .— Her Ms he — 2 their Py 
2 5 — enon BS wil be hat 7 a 
URSDAY 
BISHOPSGATE-STREET IN ke LECT PORTY 


CHILDREN to the Benehts of the 
The Chair will be taken at Twelve o'clock, and the Poll 
— precisely, after which hour no votes can be 
. JOSEP H 80 Secreta 
Office, 56, Lad E. O * = 


hill, 0. 
Persons su bing on the day of election will be entitled 
to vote on that oocasion. 


HE ASYLUM FOR FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN, REEDHAM, near CROYDON. 


The CHRISTMAS ELECTION of this Charity will be held 
on MONDAY, Jan 16, 1 at the LONDON TAVERN, 
BISHOPSGATE STREE] ET, to ELECT SIXTEEN CHILDREN 
= ys 


The Chair will be —— at Twelve o’clook, and the poll close 
at by — 
applications should be made forthwith to the oflloe, 
here b = forms for candidates, and every information, may 
obtained from Ten to Four, except Saturday, when the 
— t closes at Two o'clock. 
THOMAS W. AVELING, Hon, Sec. 


Subscriptions are earnestly sclicited. All communications, 
Poat-office orders, drafts, K., thould be made payable to Mr. 
George Stancliff, Secretary, at the Office, 10, Poultry, K. C. 


OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 49, 
GREAT ORMOND-STREET. 


Patron—Her Majonty the QUEEN. 


This Institation me 172 the ‘only Hospital in the metropolis 
specially set a — = + a of sick children. FUNDS 
are much u for r ite support. 

on F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
1865. 


August, 
Baukers—Williams, Deacon, and Co.; 
Messrs. Herries. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN.— Mr. J. B. 
LANGLEY, M. R. C. S. (late of King’s College), continues 
to give his and prompt attention to every kind of 
tion between Gentlemen engaged in Medicine, Law, 
Literature, Arehitecture, Science, or other Professional Avo- 
cations. Business is conducted with the most careful 
to the interests of Clien and based upon the 
neiple that no fees are charged unless service be rendered. 
rofessiona! for Transfer, Partnerships for Negotia- 
tions aud Professional Assistants always on the Register. 
Highest references given. 
Professional Agency (established 1448), 50, Lincoln's-inn-fields, 


be SOLD, VERY CHEAP.—The 

“ EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE,” from COMMENCE- 

MENT to 1846—54 Vols. (Index to 1826), Also, the ‘* CON- 

GREGATIONAL MAGAZINE,” from COMMENCEMENT 
to 1887—20 Vola. 64 Vols. half calf neat, 10 Vols. embossed, 


Apply, Mr. Johu O. Wigg, Lynn, Norfolk. 


MPORTANT to the CLERGY.—A POPU- 
LAR ASSURANCE COMPANY is desirous of obtain 
the aid of the in the extension of its ons, 
will allow a LIBERAL BONUS to Christian Miuisters intro- 
dara” Policies. T. E. T., Church Stan- 


the Rev. 
dard” Office, 825, — 5 toh W.. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


Messrs. Hoare; 


} 


under Tun Companies’ Act, 1 
Certificates 
Executed. — 


A GENTLEMAN, aged Thirty-one (a Non- 

yee de of Education and Address, and Con- 
siderable res an APPOINTMENT e as SECHE.- 
TARY, MA MANAGER, or Confi lential or Responsible Posi- 
tion. cstimoniale will be furnished. 


. „. care of Mr. Chambers, 7, Great Cheyne- 
row, 

ANTED, after Christmas, by the — 

of a GIRLS’ SCHOOL, a a MISTREAS qualified to in- 


struct in the a a good elementary English 
Education, in AY 
Apply, on or before October Flet, stating age, salary, and ro- 
ferences, to the Rev. J. Button, Kenilworth. 88 
testimonials to be sent, as no d cument will be returned. 


O. ROSE, DRAPER, DORKING, is in 
@ WANT of an Aotive aud Conscientious YOUTH, as 
IMPROVER, or a YOUNG MAN, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 


Witicox AND Gisss’ 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIO, 
EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Inatruotions gratis, 
All Machines warranted. Illustrated Price. Lista gratie and 
Post-free. Inepection invited. Price from &i. 


135, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


ORNSEY RISE COLLEGE SCHOOL, | .. 
10, VICTORIA-ROAD, N. 


Principal, Mr. G. HARDY, assisted by Eminent Professors of 
Languages and Accomplishments. 


Situation most salabrious, and of easy access by rail or 
omnibus. 


PATRONS AND VISITORS, 


The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, M. X., the Revs, Henry 
Allon, A. Raleigh, D. D., J. Corbin, W. Pleming, M. A., aud 


Hugh Owen, Eeq. 

} ASTINGS. — Select, comfortable, quiet 
PRIVATE BOARDING. HOUSE, beautifully situated, 

Terms moderate. Good referencss., 

Address, E. B., Castle House, Castle Down-terrace, Hastings. 


ICHARD PERKINS, PEKACUFLELD, 

GREAT MALVERN, Receives a LIMITED NUMBER 

of GENTLEMEN'S SONS to BOAKD and EDUCATE, 
Soren, ., on ———— 


QTOKE HALL SCHOOL, IPSWICH. 


Mr. JOHN D. BUCK, B. A., Principal. 
Situation elevated and healthy, near the Railway Station. 
Education, Commercial and Classival, adapted to the Middle- 
O'ass Kraminatious. 
A Preparatory Department for Younger Pupils. 
——— Sorwastes ou application 


1 ADLES’ COLLEGE, CHERTSEY HOUSE, 
SURREY-SQUARE, 8. 
Principal, Mra. GEORGE ROSE, 

Avrsisted by a Resident French Governess and an efficient staf 
of Teachers, including emivent Professors iu the Languages and 
Accomplishments. the Grounds are ous and the House 
well adapted to the Maintenance of the Health of the Pupils ; 
constant attention is paid by the Principal to their Mental 
and Moral Culture, so as to unite the advantages of Schoo 
with Home Cheerfulness and Comforts, 


(SOMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 


Parincipat:—Mr. VERNEY. 


This school is adapted to the requirements of the Sons of 

a Tradesmen and others. The Premises are First- 

class, spacious, elevated, and healthy; the rooms are nume- 

rous 4 loft — is an excellent well-ventilated school- 
room 


playgrouad, lawa, and 
gardens; with every — 1 Ab 
The education is sound, and commercial; with or 
without French, Piano, Surveying, &c. 


Mr. VERNEY has for upwards of Twenty Years been 
actively engaged in the pleasing and responsible work of train- 
ing the young, and is favoured with numerous references. 


TeRMs PER QUARTER: 
For Pupils over Twelve years of age, Seven Guineas, 
For Pupils under Twelve years of age, Six Guineas, 
(Terms made inclusive, when preferred.) 


Cranford Hall School is on the Bath road, twelve miles 
rom Hyde-pa:k Corser, aud near the Hounslow, Feltham, 
‘Southall and West Drayton Stations, at either of which Mr, 
Verney’ s conveyance moots Parents aud Pupils. 


Terma Moderate, 


— —iUUU—U U — — are — — — — : — — — 


‘TETtTEN HALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PR PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Heap Masten: Rev. ROBERT —— M.A. 


This School furnishes, on a sound and 
liberal Education, both Classical and Com (een bey with a rell- 
gious training in harmony with the principles held by Evan- 
gelical Nonoonform ists. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on the 10th October. 
Applications for sdmission should be addressed to the Head 
Master, who will supply any information that may be re. 
quired. 

renn 
For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 40 guinens 
For Pupils entering above I years of age, 5° guineas. 
Tettenhall is well known as a most healthy and picturesque 


viilage, quite out of the min district. and within three 
miles of the railway-etations at Wolverhampton. 


ALS. — Best Ovals only. 

COCK BRELL and Se 
for the REST SCREENED OOALS, as 
=) NH. the Prince of 


ALS.—Best Sunderland, 27s.; Newcastle 


or ,.; beat Silkstone, i, Clay Cros, 
Mae, and 216. e, per cvaldron, 10 


8. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharf, Regent's 
: HBBERDINE, Gumex, and Union, Whar 


(HOAIS— By Serow Steamers and Rail 
jee for HETTON, HAS 
LAMBTON WALL'S-END, the best Howe Coal, iirect 
screw «teamers, or the Great Northern Railway, is 27+. per 
ton; Hartlepool, 26:.; beet Silkstone (0. here cad 
Ta. ; = — 
right, 20s ; Barusley. 


Co. 9 or Wharnoliffe, 244 ; second-s! 
Aa.; Clay Cross s. and Ale. , Derby 

Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, de. Hartley, 174. 6d. ; best 
— 1. Coke, 48. per chaldron net cash. Delivered, 
thoroughly screened, to any pact o London. All orders to 
LEA and CO.’ Offices, Highbary, N.; Kingsland, N. X; 
Great Northern Railway Coai Department, King’s-croes, NV. : 
and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent's park Basin W.W. No Tra- 
vellers or Agents employed. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANUE COMPANY. 


$2, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E. O. 


Annual Inoome .. 148. S80 


Protite Divided amongst Members rm 
312.318 


Claims Paid 
Accumulated Premium Fund. 


The Fifth Trienntal Division, just made, gives a 
CASH BONUS OF N PER CENT. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Seoretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


. 
LIMITED. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 


Premiums, 1864 5 4161,00 


Heap Orrice: 8, FINCH. LLANE, LONDON. 
Locat Fink Orrices at 

Manchester, Leeda, Bristol, * Dublin, Hamburg. 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Singapore, Cape Town, 0. 
Premiums moderate. Losses promptly settied. 
Energetic Agents required for the Fire Department where 
the Company is not represented. 
Apply to MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department. 


— — — — —— — — ee | 


HE GENERAL PROVIDENT 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
CAPITAL—HALF-A-MILLION, 
DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Eeq , Chairman. 
JOB CAUDWELL, E.., F. R. . ., Depaty-Chairman, 
yo G . Joseph A. Horner. 0 
F. Brodigan Kev. Robert Maguire, M. A. 
W. Paul Clift, Ea. Right Hoa. Lord Teynham. 
NEW and IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance have 
been introduced by this Company with marked suess. 
ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon un- 
doubted B. curit les. 
DEPOBIT NOTES is ued for sums of EIO and upwards, upon 
which interest is allowed at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
DEBENTUR with Monthly Subscriptions, similar to 
she Shares of Building Societies (but free from the risks of 
membership), bearing compouud interest at 5 per cent., and 
withdrawabie at any time, gran 
BONA FIDE INVESTORS, 2 a safe and _ 
nent means of employing capital, may obtain a few of 
allotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings on applies 
and Ten Shillings on allotment. Dividend 7) per cont. 


annum. 
to work energet 


INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, 
required, on LIBERAL Taunus, la all parts of the United ae 


HUBERT d. GRIST, Y 8.8, Generel Manager 
Chief Offices: 870, Strand, London, w. O. 


ao — ~ 


Ocr. 18, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1865. 


— — — — — — 


CIOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. er 1845, and empowered by special Act 


t 
show an increase quite unprecedented 
in the history of the — 2 — 
The amount assured in 1862 was „ £151,065 
Ditto * * * 1863 * * 194,152 
Ditto * * * 1864 5 > 266,450 


Agents required in unrepresented places. Apply to the 
J. r. BOURNE, 9, Flora- place, Plymouth. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 


GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON. 
_ Ketablished December, 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, 1 4 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq, M.P. 


John Brad : John Feltham, 
— White Cesta Eq. Joseph Freeman, Ba. 
— wag hn, A. Chas. Gilpin, Esq.. M. F. 
Joseph Fell Christy, a. — ag a Oe 
"ntiwan * 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Thomas Hodgkin, Reg., M. D., and John Gay, Esq, F. R C.. 
Souicrror—Septimus Davidson, Kg. 
Conmsuttina Actuany—Ohariles Ansel!, Esq., F.R.S. 
Secretrany—George Morris, Eeq. 
Amount of Profit of the five years ending 
20th November, 1862, was .. * 50 £531,905 3 4 
Making the total Profit divided. £1,227,258 6 3 
INSTANORS OF REDUCTIONS IN PREMIUMS, 


Premium 
Sum Original Reduction 
Date of Policy. ge | Oem | cline. Payable. per Cent. 
2 E 86. d. 4E „ d 
October, 1886 40 1,000 4 11 8 0 7 10 99 
March, 1840 * 200 810 4 liv 4 77 
Jan 1830 801.000 2910 0 10 12 8 64 
December, 1850; 58 2.000 (126 0 0 64 6 8 49 
January, i852 | 35 soo | lait s| 1 87 
January, 1960 | 49| 3,000 132 0 0/098 710] 23 


The following are « few instances wherein the Premiums 
have become extinct, and Aunuities for the next five years 
granted in addition :— 


Original 
Date of Policy. | Age. Bum Premium Anne ty 
Assured, mau entinah. Payable, 
Zz E 8. d. E 8. d. 
April. 1836 54 1,000 52 0 0 8 8 8 
August, 1836 56 500 20 8 4 9183 
August, 1887. 60 2,000 186 8 4 76 6 8 
March, 1842 — 61 500 3219 3 117 4 
Amount of Claims Paid 1,611,165 56 8 
Gross Annual Inoome $88,791 18 7 


Acoumulated Fund .. .. += 2,420,968 14 0 
Members whose premiums fall due on the lst Ocroner are 
reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days from 
that date. 
The prospectus and every information may be had on appli- 


Sept. 29, 1805. GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD PATENT STAROHG, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1842. 


CONSUMPTION.—DR. CHURCHILL’S 


Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Uhronic Cough, General Debility, Loss of 8 e., by 
11 pophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and 


~ 1 Pr of Quinine and of Manganese, 


n, of Paris. Price 66. 6d. per bottle, 
and Retail Agents, DIN NEFORD and Co., Chemists, 
172, Bond-street, London. 


RUPTU RBS. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended the adie peculiarities and 
: 2nd. Perfect freedom 


observation. 
** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualited 
j and we strenuously advise the use o it to all 


who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 

80 Fh ft ye Fy By 
oi truss as from that which we have the highest 

in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gazette, 

the following eminent Surgeons :— William 


Fergusson, „ F. R. S., Professor of 5 in King's Coll 

Surgeon to © Coliege Hospital, 36. d. G. Guthrie, = 

Burgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; W. 
5. Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 


to Guy's 
R. S., Surgeon to the Ma «lalene 
„ F. R.., Surgeon to the 

b „ Surgeon-in-Chief to tlie 
; Aston Key, N., 8 w Prince 

„ F. R. S.; James 6, Eay., Sur- 
Society; Erasmus Wilson, Kas. 


11 be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, ou sending 
the ciroumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
& Bingle Truss, , 2le., 20s. d., and Sle, 6d 


of a Double Truss, Sls. 6d., (., and 52s. 6d, Postae 
of 


an Umbilical Truss, 49s. and 88. P 18. 10d. 
Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, ke. 

The material of which these are made is recommended 

by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and 

the best invention for giving ellicient and 

im all cases of WEAKN 

COSB VEINS. ey it is porous, light in texture, 
is 


Price e Toe) to Loa ouch. Postage os? 
4. . 
John White Man ufacturer, , 


} 


| 


COLMAN’S 


TRADE MARE, 
On each 


CENUINE MUSTARD. 


THE BULL’S HEAD, 


Package. 


At the Great Exhibition, 1862, 


OBTAINED THE 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggista, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 36s. per DOZEN. 
Fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 


cluded, 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 


Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON. 
(Established upwards of a cen 1, Chapel-street W 
f Mayfair, . = me: 


Delivered free to any Railway-station in London. 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 

25s. per dozen, 7/. 4s. per six dozen, 12“. 15s. per quarter 

cask. Rail paid to any station in England. This wine will be 

found of superior quality, is soft and old, and though full 

flavoured, entirely free from heat or the slightest approach to 

acidity. 

Taos. Nuww and Sons, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 

21, Lamb's Conduit-street, W. C. Price lists on application, 
Established 1801. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAO BRANDY. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole. 
some. 

Bold in bottles, 8s. 84. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the ts in the cipal towns in England; of 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
haus LL Whisky.” 


NIC BITTERS.—WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in 
existence ; an efficient Tonic, an unequalled stomachioc, and a 
ntle stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
ine Merchants, Confectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by Waters and WII 2, Martin’s-lane, 
eer Jondon. Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis aud Co, 
orcester. 


BpsrRA PDS, BEDDING, 
AND BED-ROOM FURNITURE 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with prices of 1,000 
articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on 
application to FILMER and SONS, Upholsterers, 51, 82, and 
28. Berners-street, London, W., and 34, and 35, Charles-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 
TOILET CREAM maintains its 7 for impart- 


in „ air, as well as 
being a most economical article, Price ls., 18. éd., and 6s. 
Batchelor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 
tant, 4s, 6d., 7s., and 148. per packet. Sold by H 

and at R. HOVENDEN’S, No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, 
W.; and 93 and 95, City road, E. . N.B.—Wholesale ware- 
house for all Hairdressers’ goods. 


ATR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 

GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 

Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rasty bair dyed instantly 

to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 

injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro 

, W. Gillingwater, 358 (late 06), Goswell-road. Sent free 

any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 8s, éd., 58. 6d., 
and 10s, Gd. each, Beware of Counterfeite. 


AIR DESTROYER for removing super- 
fluous hair on the face, neck, aud arme. This dis- 
figurement to female beautyis remov = 


article, which is easily . 4 and certain io effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 38. 6d. each. Sent free to any railway 


station, and An had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Goswell-road, 
Beware of Counterfeits, 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING 

WATER'S QUININE SES ASS — with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of e baldness, ot 
bald patches where uo visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling oft. In bottles 8s. Gd. and 5a, 0d. . May 
be had of ail Chemists and P aud of the proprietor, 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96) Goewell-road. Sent free to any 
railway static n. Beware of tor felt. 


ARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, INDIGES.- 
TION, &c. Ilnvalids should send Two 1 3 to Mr. 
Halse, 1, Addison-terrace, Kensi for his Pam- 
phiet on MEDICAL GALVANISM, The effects of Galvanism, 
when administered by means of Halse’s Galvanic Appara- 
tus,” in Paralysis aud other complaints, are now generally 
acknowledged to be very extraordinary, he hav during his 
thirty years’ extensive practice, brought the vanic appa- 
rat us, as a remedial agent, to the utmost 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS have been 

for nearly half a ceutury, on all hands to 

be the BEST PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD known in 

Medicine, and, from their ly-extended sale and general 
adoption, may be fairly asa household necessary. 

Prepared solely by Joun Kaye, Eaq., of Prospect Hall, 

Woodturd, Essex. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at le, Id., 

2a, Od., and ds, 6d, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA. 


All prices again REDUCED SIXPENCE per Poun!. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA. 
18. 6d., 20 , 28. Od, to Se. per Pound. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS BLACK TEA THE WORLD 
PRODUCES 


is now only Ss. 6d. per Pound. 
MoH. RARE, CHOICE COFPER, Is, 4d., ls. 6d, 18. 8d. 


PHILLIPS & CO. have NO AGENTS, 
Therefore be particular in addressing to 


PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants, 


8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON, B.C, 


A Price-Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all CARRIAGE FRER, 
iles of No. 8, King Wil- 


by their own Vans, within Eight 
liam-street, City, and send Teas, Ooffees, and an CAR- 
RIAGE FREE, TO ANY RAILWAY-STATION OR MAR. 
KET-TOWN INS ENGLAND, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards, 

PHILLIPS & OO. have no connection with any House 
in Worcester or Swansea. 


THE ROYAL OSBORNE 
(PATENT) 


MIXTURE OF TEAS, 
Abs. Sent to any part of England carriage free. 
Agents wanted in all Towns where there are none appointed 
FRANKS, SON and OO., 40, Quoen-street,Cannon-street 

West. 


SAUCE.—_LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoiaseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Peaains. 


The Public are y cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Psrains’ Namer are on 


Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ sAUCE. 


„„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL; Mesars, Barclay 
— — Loudon, G., G., and by Grocers and Vilmen 
unive . 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS. 


WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE. 
BY USIEG 
The Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
4d. and Gd. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


THE PATENT VICTORIA 
DIP CANDLES, 


MADE OF IMPROVED MATERIALS and REQUIRING 
no SNUFFING, 


are sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale 
by PALMER and Co., 
893 Bethnal- London, N. E., Original Pa- 
tentees of the Metallic Wick Canilles ; manufacturers of Com- 
posite and other Candles. 


SAPONINE, 


M 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ SOAPERY, 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, E. 
Is used extensively by Laundresses and Families who object to 
the use of caustic alkalies, or ordinary Sense gees ; 
hae oJ yh&4-; — wer of mottled No 
— article is needed. — g 
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WHY THE LAITY LIKE IT. 
III. 


NATURE AND WORKING OF THE BREAK. 


In order to arrive at a trastworthy judgment 
of the supposed necessity of placing the religious 
sentiment of a nation under the tutelage and re- 
straint of secular authority, it will simplify the 
case to take it up in its concrete rather than its 
abstract form. The trae question before us is 
the use of the Church Establishment in this 
country in securing it against the injurious action 
of overheated spiritual fanaticism. Fear of what 
that might effect is at the bottom of the reluct- 
ance felt by the cultivated laity to emancipate 
corporate Christian agency from the controlling 
power of the State. It is assumed, therefore, that 
so far as State authority comes in contact with 
religious thought in England it tends to make it 
sober, and so far as it modifies religious action it 
prevents it from running into pernicious forms 
and dangerous excesses. Let us test this as- 
sumption. 


Treating the matter historically, we have to 
observe that up to the present time the applica- 
tion by the State of what we call the break-power 
to spiritual faith, feeling, and action, has been 
confessedly the occasion of the most serious 
political disturbances recorded in our national 
annals. Not to go further back than to the era 
of the Reformation, we may safely affirm that 
the most fearful and destructive of the political 
tornados with which the country has been 
visited, have arisen almost entirely out of the 
attempt to regulate by secular authority men’s 
religious beliefs and ecclesiastical relationships. 
In England, io Scotland, and in Ireland the same 
disastrous consequences have flowed from the 
same cause. It was not any special form of 
Christianity which, as such, kindled or kept 
alive the flames of civil strife. It was solely the 
persistent effort of the secular government, in- 
cited by one or other of the religious parties, to 

t the break-power upon the rest, which 
brought unutterable evil upon the State, and 
convulsed the very framework of social life. We 
need not argue this point. The * has 
conceded it. These incessant troubles were got 
rid of—how? Not by putting on the break 
more firmly ; but by easing aud removing its 
pressure, Every concession to the claims of 
conscience has been succeeded by a diminution 
of fanaticism, and by a sensible growth of 
politico-ecclesiastical Liberalism. There is not a 
man of culture to be found in our day within the 
four seas who would not disclaim the right of the 
e vil power to prescribe for a man what he must 
believe or what he must repudiate. There are 
very few, if any, who would seriously assert the 
political wisdom of discouraging the growth of 
auy form of religious thought by putting it in 
legal subjection to civil or social disabilities. All 


of us mourn over the mistaken policy of our 
forefathers in this regard. Nobody now contends 


that they employed the break-power judiciously y] be 


for the greater part of what they did, it has been 
the difficult but inevitable business of their 
posterity to undo. 


The plan at present in vogue for keepin 
spiritual force within safe limits is rather that at 
sapping and mining thao of direct assault. To 
make temporal provision for the clergy, and, iu 
virtue of the arrangement, to bind ＋ to a 
specified system of doctrinal belief, mode of wor- 
ship, and form of ecclesiastical government, is 
considered now-a-days the surest as well as the 
safest method of preventing spiritual thought and 
feeling from running into the dangerous type of 
fanaticism. By this arrangement, it seems to be 
taken for granted, secular authority can maintain 
a firm and efticient check upon corporate spiritual 
action, without trenching upon the rights of io- 
dividual conscience. Do away with it, and you 
give up the only safegaard you possess against 
such an organisation of the religious sentiment 
of the country as would overawe, and, by over- 
awing, bend to its own purpose, civil rule. By 
subsidising the clergy, it is contended, the State 
obtains an efficient check over, not their action 
merely, but their spirit, constituting them as a 
body into a * conservative force quite com- 
petent to resist all fanatical impulses. 


There is a sense, unquestionably, in which 
these allegations are true. It is true that a State 
subsidy operates with uniform success in damp- 
ing down the fire of spiritual life in the clergy 
who receive it—and it is also true that it tends to 
beget and nourish political conservatism. On 
the hypothesis that civil Government exista for 
its own sake, and not as a means for securing 
the public welfare, the expedient has its recom- 
mendations, although they can hardly be 
regarded as religious ones. Hobbes saw this dis- 
tinctly enough, and so did Hume. A Church 
Establishment is perhaps one of the most power- 
ful and most subtle of the agencies which a 
Goverument can wield io support of the rulers as 
against the ruled. Despotiem can find no other 
such handy instrument, and Liberalism has no 
other such resistant foree with which to contend. 


But although this fact may commend the 


arrangement to a certain class of politicians and 
even statesmen, it does not, to any great extent 
attract the sympathies of the cultivated laity o 
England. It is not asa political weapon that 
they care to maintain a sabsidieed priesthood— 
it is rather as a sort of internal and self-actin 
means of defence against all violence of spirit 
impulse, too generally blind aod ignorant as well 
as aggressive, that they prefer it. It is as such 
that we propose to deal with it. 


First, then, as a matter of fact, what is its 
mode and force of operation in England? 
Divide the community into three zones—top 
middie, and bottom, according to the soci 
status of the three classes—the gentry, the 
trading classes, and those who get their living 
by the work of their hands. Then draw lines 
intended to represent the extent of surface 
covered by, 1. Members of the Establishment. 
2. Unendowed denominations, and 3. People of 
no religious profession whatever. These last 
lines will divide the nation into three nearly 
equal parts. But the sections representative of 
religious faith and condition will not quite 
coincide with the zones representative of social 
rank, For the most part, however, and speaking 
roughly, the Establishment will include the 
uppermost stratum, the unendowed deuomiua- 
tions the midst, and the utterly indifferent the 
lowermost, Now, upon which of these sections 
does the break-power applied by the State 
operate to suppress fanatical tendencies? The 
lowermost does not need it. Its sad case is, not 
that it is in danger of being hurried into 
excesses by undisciplined spiritual life, but that 
it is all but impossible to breathe spiritual life 
into it at all. Iu as far, therefore, as it is con- 
cerned, the application of the break- power sup- 
posed to be supplied by a State provisiou for the 
clergy, would — unnecessary even if it were 


— 


racticable, because 


practicable—but it is not 
where there is no 2 there cannot 
then, the 


any regulation of it. We take, 
middle section, the unendowed denomina- 
tions, and we observe that the break-power does 
not touch them. Their clergy are beyond the 
reach of the — influence of State pay and 
State control—yet, it is not made matter of 
complaint against them that they overbear free 
political action, or that their teaching is in its 
own character subversive of social order. There 


10 no 28 a ch a very 
mposed by law u 
the hierarchy Ir 


cannot be removed without da from 
just that section of society in which high 
culture is most common? Docs the upper class 
constitute the soil best fitted to nourish religious 
extravagance, or intolerant + The 
theory of depriving the religious sentiment of 
the nation of its tendency to overawe men in 
all their subordinate relations by subj it 
to the secular authority, and taming it by 


State pay, is plausible enough as a speculation ; 
but tested by the existing state of facta, it 
instantly co The -power is only 


applied just where it is least wanted—upon the 
most highly educated part of the community. 


— 


EOCCLESIASTIOAL NOTES, 


Wu report in another column the proceedings of 
the Baptist Union at its recent meeting at Bradford. 
Three subjects especially appear to have occupied the 
attention of the members. The first was that of 
Foreign Missions, connected with which, we regret to 
learn that another deficiency is expected in the receipts 
of the Baptist Missionary Society for the present year. 
The reason of this may be found in the speech of the 
Rev. A. McLaren, of Manchester. Mr. McLaren has 
dissected the contributions of the Baptist churches 
towards the Society, aud bas found that « large 
number give nothing at all, and some but little 
more than nothing. This, of course, does not 
explain everything, because there is d reason why 
nothing is given, and why the contributions are now 
decreasing. One thing will not increase the income 
of the Society, and that is curtailing its missionary 
operations, atopic which is now under discussion. 
And we are quite suce that a more suicidal policy 
than that) which has guided some members of the 
Society in their opposition to the proposed increase in 
the salaries of the Secretaries could not be pursued. 
This question having already found ite way into print, 
we are obliged to express our surprise at learning that 
such officers are so inadequately remunerated. 

The message of the Committee was gratifying for 
ite plain honesty. It does no good to cover up 
weaknesses, but often much to lay them open. Thus, 
the little progress made by the Baptist denomination 
in the Northern counties and the smallness of some 
of the country “causes,” were subjects which it was 
most desirable to bring under the notioo of such 
a meeting as that beld at Bradford, And, although no- 
thing was done with respect to either of these matters, 
the mere knowledge of the facts stated will help to 
bring about a remedy. It is curious to notice that 
it is in the very counties which complaint 
of want of progress is made that there is also complaint 
of gross immorality. While Mr. Millard was stating 
that there were scarcely any Baptiste—he might have 
said Nonconformistse—in the counties of Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, and Durham, the clergy of these 
counties were holding a meeting to consider the 
unusual immorality of their people, May we not put 
two and two together? Is it not the case every- 
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where, that where State-Ohurchism is dominant, 
there crime is also dominant ? 

The representation made with respect to the per- 
secution of the Baptists of Saxony by the Lutheran 
State-Church of thet kimgdom is connected with this 
subject. It need not have caused e that Dr. 
Krummacher, a member of the, Fo mg 
should be a party to this tion. timen- 
talism usually begins end en selfish 
indulgence of the sentiment. There are Kvan- 
gelical Alliance men in England quite as bad 
in their way as Dr. Krummacher. What should 
cause surprise is that sensible men do not 
see the hollowness and hypocrisy of the pro- 
fessions of brotherly love or any other love made 
by such persons. It is impossible, in the nature of 
things, that a consistent State-Churchman should be 
a consistent Ohristian. Dr. Krummacher opposes the 
Baptists of Saxony for the same reason that similar 
members of the Evangelical Alliance in England 
oppose all Nonconformity. They do not want an 
extension of religion, but of ecolesiasticism of a fixed 
pattern. Saxony, where some Nonconformists are 
treated as felons, is the most immoral country in all 
Europe, one child out of every three being illegitimate. 
Is it not consistent that it should be so? Will the 
Evangelical Alliance expel Dr. Krummacher? The 
Baptist Union agreed to remonstrate with the King 
af Saxony; it could heve been well if, it had also 
agreed to remonstrate with the Alliance. 


The paper of Mr. Haycroft was as wise as it was 
able, and we are glad that the author directed atten- 
tion to one subject—the necessity of the teaching and 
study of our distinctive principles in colleges. Mr. 
Hayoroft stated that during his residence at a Baptist 
College, nearly twenty-five years ago, the principles 
of the body, either as Protestants, Nonoonformists, 
OCongregationalists, or Baptists, never came under 
review throughout the theological course ; and he had 
also elicited from younger ministers that the 
of these topics wore omitted in their 

studies. secession, he thought, of 
many from their principles might be attributed in a 
great messure to such defective training. Not 
less interesting was Mr. Mursell’s paper on 
Associations. His suggestions as to the 
closer co-operation of Ohurches will be read 
without suspicion of any Presbyterian tenden- 
cies in their author, and his oriticisms of starving 
churches without suspicion that Mr. Mursell believes 
that testimony to principle should not be borne when 
it dan be borne only by a few. There are, of course, 
two sides, if not more, to this question, but it is quite 
time that Mr. Mursell’s side should be looked at as he 
himself looks at it. 


We judge that this meeting of the Baptist Union 
has been even more sucesesful than that held at Bir- 
miogham. There was, perhaps, less enthusiasm in it, 
but there was 9 very steady determination to be honest 
tewards the position of the denomination. And if 
the denomination is not growing, Dr. Angus, in his 
opening address, suggested the reason why. 

The Romeward tendencies of many Church of 
Nugland clergymen, and the growth of ritualism in 
the Church, have provoked an address from an Asso- 
ciation for Promoting a Revision of the Prayer-book.”’ 
This Association of Ohurchmen thus describes the 
position of the Church :—“ Symbolieal pageantry, 
gorgeous costumes, altar decorations, lighted candles 
im open day, crosses, images, an excessive amount of 
music, unintelligible intoning, processions, incense, 
imitation of the Romish mass, transubstantiation, 
though not avowed, recognition of the Papal supre- 
macy and succession, prayers for the dead, sealed 
confession and priestly absolution, in fact, reliance on 
outward forms and ceremonies, are usurping the 
pe > ae religion and the pure simplicity of 

t worship. The work of assimilating the 
services and faith of the Church of England to those 
of Rome is rapidly progressing, and, whilst driving 
the Protestant community from their own churches, 
ig winning over many of the thoughtless and the 
ignorant to swell the numerical force of the anti- 
Protestant party.“ This is spoken of the “ bul- 
wark of Protestantism.” The evil must be felt 
to be a serious one when the Times alludes to it, 
as it did on Monday last, warning the clergy to 
restrain themselves, and hinting at Parliamentary 
interference if they should not do so. 


Dr. Vaughan, of Doncaster, has published a remark- 
able sermon, from the text—“ Where is the flock that 
was given thee—thy beautiful Mook?” Dr. Vaughan 
enlarges on the characteristic advantages of a State 
religion, and show how unfaithful the Church of 
England has been to the people. We hope to quote 
from this sermon in our next paper. 


THE BAPTIST UNION. 


The autumn session of delegates from churches bo- 
longing to the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland commenced on Wednesday at Bradford. The 

roceedings were conducted in Halifield Chapel. 
Sealy every seat was r and many ladies were 
present. The cheirman of the Union for the year is 
the Rev. Dr. President of Regeut's- park Ool- 
lege, and Examiner in English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of London. The session was attended by the 
Rev. W. Brock, of Bloomsbury Chapel; the Rev. 
Dr. Acworth and the Rev. Dr. Evans, of Scarborough ; 
the Rev. C. Vince, of Birmingham; the Rev. N. Hay- 
croft and the Rev. Dr. Gotch, of Bristol; the Rev. 
A. Maclaren, of Manchester; the Rev. Dr. Paterson, 
of Glasgow; Mr. J. S. Wright, of Birmingham; Mr. 
W. H. Watson, Mr. S. R. Pattison, of London; Mr. 
G. K. Foster, of Cambridge; the Rev. G. Gould, of 
Norwich; the Rev. Dr. Price, of Aberdare; the Rev. 
F. Trestrail, and Dr. E. B. Underhill. Altogether 
there were upwards of 400 delegates, ministeri:l and 
lay, from all parts of the kingdom. 

At the opening devotional exercises, the Rev. Dr. 


Godwin, who read the hymns and gave a fow ap- 
propriate words of exhortation, ocoupied the chair. 

The CA IRMA (Dr. Angus) then delivered his ad- 
dress. 

At the spring meeting of the Union, he (the chairman) 
had addressed them upon their distinctive denomina- 
tional doctrines, and the necessity of their separation 
from other bodies. Me want new te week on 0 
different subject, and one that was equally important, 
Ch men and Christian churches were kept on 
earth fora double purpose, that they ht be made 
holy themselves and help to make others holy. In some 

ings all Christians Christian churches assimilated, 
although in many thi they differed. By believing, 
all Christians were holy in the sense that throug 
faith their sins were forgiven, the outlines of the same 
Divine image were impressed upon their hearts, There 
were endless differences bet ween churches and individual 
Christians, bat in all essentials to salvation there was a 
wonderful ent. Believers in all churches had the 
same idea of sin, and felt the same need of God's grace, 
Notwithstanding diversities of expression and differences 
in intensity of feeling, in substantials they thought and 
felt alike, and their needs and desires were the same. 
All Ohristians were more or less useful; they were the 
lights of the world and rivers of living water. But to 

outward human appearance there was as wide a 
difference between one Christian and another, and be- 
tween one Christian church and another, as there was 
between the Church and the world. One man got within 
the gate, but never afterwards seemed to stir. When 
he ought to be able to teach others, he was found him- 
self needing teaching in the very rudiments of Christian 
life, Ph ts told them that no life could be 
sustained without assimilation and growth; but it was 
one of the mysteries of the Christian life that neither 
of them seemed absolutely necessary to it. Again, 
another Christian who made fast progress was 
ever pressing forward and ever ng. He was 
the man uf God in the world, ia the Church, and in that 
sphere where sometimes it was most difficult to be so~— 
in his own household. He became so filled with the 
spirit and truth of the Gospel as to be like an inspired 
book. Two or three such men in any church gave it life 
and energy ; half-a-dozen such men in a country were a 
blessing t» all its Christian churches, (Applause.) As 
Christians differed, so did Christian churches. There 
were cold-hearted and divided churches — churches 
which possessed not the truth in love, and churches 
which never stirred. But by such facts Christians need 
not be discouraged. They were warned in Scripture 
that such things might be under the Gospel dispensation. 
There was no evil in modern Christianity w was not 
described or rebuked in the Gest age of the Christian 
Church by the tolic writers, far they were en- 

to ask, how then was the evil to be re 
how were = | to make each Christian, cach church, 
holy and useful ? The remedy prescribed was the presenve 


an of the Holy Spirit, and a 
41 was an 


of the need of it. 
the blessing of the Holy Spirit, To them that 
Grace in respect to its manifestations and gifts was 
identified with inspired truth, and they had His presence 
with them in proportion as they held the truth and en- 
deavoured to honour it. They would honour the Spirit 
by remembering that the truth of the Gospel was His. 
e Apostolic writers stated this py and repeatedly. 
ues Coe ne Oe said that not only the truths he 
wrote but the words in which they were expressed, were 
delivered under the inspiring influence of the Holy 
t. He made similar assertions also about the truths 
conversion and holiness, saying that ‘‘God is the 
wer of salvation to every one that believeth,” &c. 
ey were bound to receive these statement, not as a 
man’s word, but as God's m As pastors and 
churches they needed to have the tof God, to study 
the truth and to keep their hearts in contact with it. 
Their duty was to preach the truth, and when their 
preaching sent men to search the Scriptures to see 
whether their doctrines were true, it did a good work, 
because by searching they might come to believe. The 
holy men of all ages had been devout students of the 
tures. A few years ago Christians were startled 

by an opinion held and strongly enforced by some able 
that the Spirit of God on x manifested Himself in 

the Bible, and that the only influence he put forth was 
the revealed truth. This view was on the whole 
erroneous and us, but still it was a partial ex- 
u of the truth. The Gospel truths undoubtedly 

ht men under a greater responsibility than the 

law. They had now discussions on the extent of in- 
spiration. Two centuries ago inquirers discussed the 
variations and different ings of the common Greek 
text of the New Tes nt, and even Owen became 
alarmed at the extent of the — — discovered. 
in our day the limit of the verbal inaccuracies was 
known, and the result was that any text, and the con 
struction put upon it by competent scholars, left the 


irit of 


doctrines of Soripture woe Applause.) In 
respect to the text of the O Na tn Sone gence 


J Holy Ghost, which 


It was possible that the Scriptures contained 


passages 

which were not , although he knew of none 
that could be * uninspired by fair and 
analogy. But let them take away all that was doubtful 
and disputed, and the truths that the apostles taught, 
the truths by which alone the world could be renewed, 
still remained. — The of their inspiration 
was not so much io or Bi 1 in their living in- 
fluence upon the hearts of men. He did not think that 
preachers had to surmount greater obstacles, or were 
under greater temptations, than in times past. The 
Greeks asked for more intellectual teaching than the 
Apostle Paul wished to give them, and the Jews required 
more sensationalism and proofs by miragles than were 
granted. Jesus and the resurrection” were not 
pular at Athens, and Christ crucified” was deemed 
— in the Church of Corinth. In the present 
day the complaint was about the dulness and weariness 
of religious services. The fault was said to be in the 
preachers, who did not arrest the attention of hearers 
who were lively enough over a newspaper or a novel. 
The hearers, however, were not so blameless as they 
supposed. Allowance should be made for the simplicity 
of the truth, the common familiarity with its Scriptural 
expressions, and the natural repugnance of fallen nature 
to its reception. Preachers naturally sought to avoid 
the fault imputed to them, and to arrest attention and 
make the services lively and acceptable, by bringing the 
heavenly to the level of the earthly, in the hope that 
thereby — would catch the heart, and by-and-by be 
able tos of the higher, more spiritual, and eternal. 
Within limits this practice was legitimate and com- 
mendable; the world flocked after men who adopted 
its tone and dealt with its subjects. But care should bo 
taken that, in making religious services lively, the life 
should not be taken out of them. (Cueers.) It was the 


duty of pastors to make their preaching real, natural, 
and effective, but they t to remember that the 
Blessed God Himself could not all, and that it 


was woe unto the minister who did not preach the truth 
as it was in Jesus. There was a tendency to measure 
success by numbers, and ministers that drew large 
audiences by show and ostentation were preferred. 
What a clamour there was in some congregations about 
more attractive music, a nicer minister, or perhaps 
wider seats! In the — it seemed to be an opinion 
that God peculiarly blessed ignorance and meanness. 
Both extremes should be avoided. God’s house should 
bo made attractive, but they should recollect that the 
influence of truth was mightiest when people could for- 
et the circumstances of their worship. The history of 
Juristianity proved that it should be the preacher’s alm 
to convince the judgment. They should insist upon the 
truth of Christ being to believers a personal Saviour, 
and upon the daty of copying Him as their model. No 
sermon which was without a savour of Christ could 
have uoction or power. Preaching should be intensely 
human. Some preachers knew more of theology than 
of men. Others knew only a class human nature, and 
consequently we had our class churches—a reproach and 
scandal to the simple comprehensiveness of the Gospel. 
ificence of all that the Saviour did aod 
suffered sh be insisted on. In some quarters it was 
held that the facta of Scripture were alone guaranteed 
by inspiration, and that the doctrines were mere human 
inferences, But the facts and ex ons rested upon 
the same authority. Every doctrine of 3 was a 
fact, and most of the facts were doctrines. If they had 
doctrines in their theology which were not in Scripture 
as facts, let them combine to repudiate them. The 
churches were bidden to look out for men full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost. Had they as the self- 
sacrificing, self-denying spirit of Ohrist? Did a loving 
temper pervade their churches? Had they no sons of 
Zebedee among them, that asked who w be first in 
the kingdom of heaven. The lesson of the whole, 
gathe up in a single sentence, was this—the real pros- 
perity of Christian churches, their holiness and useful- 
ness, and the only prosperity which he believed deserved 
the name, was ever ia proportion to the Divine truth 
which they devoutly held, to the loving self-devoted 
spirit they cherished towards one another and towards 
the world, and to 11 grace and blessing of the 
— was o> accordance with 
~ proportion @ earnestoess and 
r* prayers. 
The rev. Dootor concluded his address by earnestly 
recommending a Ohristlike life and disposition. 
Tue Rev. W. Brook moved :— 


That the best thanks of the session be given to the Ohair- 
man of the Union, for his weighty and timely address, and 
that he be respectfully requested to permit it to be printed 
with the minutes, under the direction of the committee, 


The resolution was seconded by the Rev. T. 
Stevenson, of Leicester, supported by S. R. Parri- 
sox, Esq., of London, and carried unanimously. 

The SzoneTaRy then read the message of the com- 
mittee, which expressed the encouragement they 
derived from the hearty support now given to the 
Union by so many of the churches. The time was, 
they hoped, fast approaching when the Baptist 
churches of Great Britain would be bound together 
in one fraternal bond. They desired that the essential 
unity of all Christians should be made manifest, 
They deemed it to be of especial importance that the 
Baptists of this land should be more closely united 
for the ends contemplated in the institution of this 
Union; namely, to secure a hearty co-operation in 
“whatever may best serve the cause of Christ in 
general, and the interests of the Baptist denomination 
in particular.” It could hardly be expected that the 
Union should yet be able to speak of many or great 
achievements, but there were matters of a practical 
nature which had received attention, and some 
— — measures had already been taken ſor the 
welfare of the body. The Union had laboured on 
behalf of their ministerial brethren in connection with 
the National Provident Society for Aged and Infirm 
Baptist Ministers” ; a society which they trusted soon 
to see receiving the general support of the churches. 
The Union had appointed a committee of privileges 
to watch over the liberties of brethren in the rural 
— which was now prepared to receive intelli- 

all cases of oppressive and injurious treat- 
ment, and to take action in defence. The Union had 


been the means of having a report prepared on the 
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state 


had obtained statistics of the financial the 
wealthy churches, in the hope of devising some 

of relief. The returns proved how extensively 

relief was required, and that, judiciously 
administered, it would greatly facilitate the establish- 
ment of new churches. For these several under- 
takings, however, much enlarged funds would be 
required. The “ message” then supplied some infor- 
mation bearing upon the state of denomination 
in the six northern counties of York, Lancaster 
Oumber Westmoreland, Northumberland, and 
Darham. counties contained upwards of one- 
quarter of the population » England and Wales, and 
as the number of Baptis. churches in England and 
Wales was 2,268, the proportion rightly belonging to 
these six counties would be 567, whereas there were 
only 247, or less than one-half the average through- 
out the country. Though some of the most prosperous 
churches in the country were to be found in this 
northern part of it, yet it could not be said that they 
were, as a whole, numerically stronger than the 
average; for, while the average number of members 
in English churches was 102 per church, and in Welsh 
Churches 119, that of the churches in this district 
barely reached seventy-five. Most of the churches in 
the Korth, however, were of comparatively recent 
origin; and if the population of these counties had 
increased duri the last twenty years at the rate of 
„ the number of Baptist churches had 

multiplied at the higher rate of 30 per cent., 
seventy of the 247 having been built in the last 
twenty years. But this gratifying has been 
1 exclusively in the counties of and 
ork. In Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Durbam 
the ion was now 1,100,000, and the 


* 
gross 
were as yet only twenty-five Baptist churches, with an 
— 2 ——— members each. * view of 
these affecting facts committee urged the necessity 
a close enden between churehes for the spread 
the Gospel around them, and the speedy adoption 

for that object. 
112 . Dowsow 1 7 Pe request of 
in a of the persecu- 
sufferings of the ohurch in ——, in that 
that 1 


It was further moved by the Rev. E. Govip, and 
seconded by the Rev. 8. G. Guuzn : — 


That a memorial be also prepared in their behalf, to be pro- 
sented to the King of Saxony. 


in nt solicitude for the useful- 


the pope: bet that their 


remedy for of the evil was to give the 
younger students * er period of study, and to 
i the li department. 
should either be extensively 
such preliminary theology as 
alive the specific aim. As a rule, the 
course should be reserved until the literary 
training was far advanced, if not complete. Exp 
rience showed a minimum of six years was indis- 
pensable, and in the case of young men * 
capabilities it might be —— extended, and 
such men might be transferred to other colleges for 
of their studies under new teachers. 
three years should be required for the literary 
the curriculum of the London University 
the general guide. Students should be 
matriculate and graduate. It would be 
r to give such men only that amount of general 


ledge, and especially of Scriptural theology, 


increase in twenty years had been 230,000, but there | j 


* 


. | work 


two classes in different institutions. It is not too 
much to ex that both classes should be carried 
through the more inent works of Soripture 
while eat college. Mr. Hayoroft further 

upon the importance of good speaking to ministers, 
and various ot er subordinate results of good edaca- 
tion. He admitted that the standard he had 
prescribed could not be attained except by red 
8 of colleges and increasing their tu 
staff. 

On the motion of the Rev, Dr. Paterson, 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Govon, of Clipstone, 
thanks were voted to the author of the and 
a discussion took place, in which the Rev. Dr. Price, 
the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the Rer. Mr. Webb, and 
the Rev. G. Gould took part. While recognising 
the ability of the r, and sympathising with its 
aspirations, some of the speakers thought there was 
little chance of any general reconstruction or reforma- 
tion, Some remarks were also made in vindication of 
the merits of untutored preaching, and Mr. Brown, 
of Northampton, went so far as to say the paper was 
extremely impractical, and mistook a college course 
for a life’s work. 

The session then adjourned. 

The second and concluding sitting of the Union 
was held on Thursday, in Trinity Ohspel, Little 
Horton-lane, the Rey. Dr, Angus presiding. 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS — SAXONY. 


; 
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Lutheran , 

Some further discussion took place, 
committee was ultimately Sab gr 
Messrs. Dowson, Walters, d, P 


and Ohown, to 

ists in Saxony, and 
to her Majesty and the King of ; 
Atas uent stage of the 
tion and memorials were brought up. The resolution 
was unanimously adopted, as also a memorial to the 


of . 
The menor to the. Quem Bl. Maja 
for the persecuted 


F 


need not refer, the failed. The neor 
still existed, and, they ventured to think, 

increasing force. The committee did not recommend 
the formation of an educational establishment. An 
educational 222 placed in the hands of a few 
gentlemen, under the supervision of the Union, would 
and with more results than 
any other plan. First-class schools, proprietary and 


private, were in various parts of the country, 
to which the chil 2 residing in a given 
locality might be sent. plan would combine the 


advantages of a public school without the cost of a 
and expensive establishment. The committee 
added a» draft of the constitution of the proposed 
board of education, and stated, in conclusion, that an 
average income of II. annum from the churches 
in Great Britain and d would enable the board 
to secure to a great extent what was so important and 
so much to be desired.—The report was received, and 
referred to the committee for further consideration. 
The Rev. J.T. Brown, of Birmingham, moved, and 
the Rev. Mr. Lewis seconded, that the report be 
received, and referred to a committee, to consider and 
rt on it at the annual meeting in 


their associations in the 
been looked for. The i cited 
in 1864 wore true in 1865, had still 33 
out of ite 48 churches unassociated; Berkshire, 19 
out of 29; Bucks, 57 out of 63; and Gam ire, 
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and one in Ireland. 


their stronger 
associati An 
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eda the 
hen a farm 


he ‘can’t have the farm.” If some 
eminent manufacturers of our 

investing in the funds or in 
land in the 


might 
influence to stop the course of conduct which was crush- 


ing out their village churches all over the country. It 
was not simply farmers that were subjected to 
undue pressure; but housemaids and cooks, and other 
also coerced, People in towns had no 
by some of the paro- 


clergy. a great and 4 evil, which 
would expand with Ch 1 for rae 
were endowed, and that enormous extension of vested 


interests would be a very fearful thing to contend with 


— 
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was — . the pastor 
78 ohurohbes, and he always had s proportionate 
What would esleyans 


do without P Circuit would not 
the body her; it was leaders and the local 
preachers did so; and the Baptist laymen wore 


as woll educated as the Wesleyan. Had they not a 

number of gentlemen who could preach accept- 

ably in the and keep causes together in com- 
bination with a central one? 

After some conversation as to the desirableness of 


SERMON BY THE REV. c. n. SPURGEON. 

In the evening, St. George’s Hall was crowded to 
ite utmost capacity in every part by an audience 
assembled to bear a sermon by the Rev. C. H. 
The orchestra and the froot rows in the 


o meeqaence of a mvo) hrser number having 
than were to be present. Most of the 
i at ten ed the morning session were 
platform. The service commenced at seven 


from the 
16th verse of the 102d 


rg 
m, When the Lord shall 
build up Zion, he shall appear in his glory.” 


AMERICAN OONGREGATIONALISM. 


The following is of an article on America in 
the new number of British Quarterly Review from 


the pen of Dr. Vaughan :— 


ecclesiastical preferences. If I cannot be told that 1 


and | should go to a church because it is the State 
hal to aoan 


aod oe ain the old limit, they have made 
going beyond t, they 


large contr tions special to the 
they have passed. I dare trast m 


Church, I sure to be told that I ought to 

Irren 
to t i i issi promote 

— 1 —1 it A the Sanitary Commission, 


error comes from some bad quality in the man who errs ; 
and what more fitting than that bad names 
given to bad men? The rationale of all persecution lies 
there. Hence the Catholic of New York is found to be 
2 — as a 1 of 7 — : — — 4 — — 
piscopal ole n t city are as high-minded, in the 
2 yy be class of men in Canter- 
. I saw enough when in the United States to 
enable me to understand how pleasant a thing it might 
be toa Mr to — vitriol 2 a Con- 
gregati ; suppose there are . 
tionalists who know ber to deal with such — 
polemics after their own manner. We want the 
American liberty, all of it, and something more. 
Political persecution is dying a lingeriog death. The 
death of social ution will be more lingering still. 
Sach exhibitions of temper as I have glanced at are 
a of weak and vicious habits of thought, and 
unspiritual affections. Our Church and Dissent strife 
is even worse than this, bat this is far worse than it 
should bein the circumstances. I have been assured, 
that in some of the Congregational churches of the 
United States, there has been not long since a deep and 
steady movement of heart towards a religious life. 
Where this state of things has been reported, I have 
no doubt that it happened; but I to say, the 
general condition of the churches of this order in New 
England does not ap to be by any means satisfactory. 
Time was, it seems, in that State when the connection 


Som ree sanened as a connection 


erring to engage ministers for a longer 

-- ers. In the Boston Recorder, a 
little before the meeting of the Council in that city, a 
- ot called attention to the fol- 
lowing facts touching the State of Congregationalism in 
the States of New England :— 

In there were reported in these States 1,424 
churches. these churches 730 were supplied with 
pastors; 469 with stated preachers; and 225 were 
vacant, 

“There were also 1,580 ministers reported in the 
statistics. Of these 738 were pastors, 429 stated 


2,856 supplies, and 412 unemployed either as pastors or stated 


than 30,000 churches in 4 that may be said to 


no 
es, all being, 
ish churches—that 


— the people in the 
as desired pastoral assistance might obtain it. Of 
course, the religious denominations in America have no 
ancient cathedrals, no churches that were once con- 
nected with venerable abbeys; but the architecture of 
their churches, both in city and country, will admit of 
comparison with that of our own new or recently-built 
ch though the wealth of the United States at 
t is not much more than half that of Great 
Such are the virtues of willinghood in a good 
8 in the hands of men who have the courage 
t. 


of any other. 


the professors of religion are all equal. So far the 
civil power does not destroy, does not in the slightest 
degree impair, any man's civil right under a re — 

im 


h Nonconformist does not find hi 


— a, 


preachers,” 

In the following extract the case is presented still 
more definitely :— 

“Nearly half of the Con onal churches in New 


England are either supplied by stated preachers, or are 
vacant, while we have an excess of unsettled ministers 


over the pastors of 104. In two of the States, Maine 


and Vermont, there are more than settled 
ministers. e churches in the se States are sup- 
plied thus: 

Maine... „ Tl with pastors, 121 with stated supplies. 
N. Hampshire 82 » 0 64 1 * 
Vermont ee 71 ” ” 84 ” rT 
Massachusetta .. 819 90 „ 118 50 * 
Rhode Ialand ee 13 11 55 7 * 53 
Connecticut 26 ae = * 80 90 * 


By comparing the statistics of 1859 with those of 
1863, embracing a term of four years, we find a gain of 
24 per cent. in the number of churches having stated 
supplies, and a loss of nearly five per cent. in those 
supplied with pastors ; the gain averaging six per cent, 
yearly, and the loss of 1} per cent. 

„ During the same term there has been a loss of eight 
pe cent. in pastors, and a gain in twenty-two per cent. 
n stated supplies. 

Truly, if this is the pass to which things may come, 
there is of our boasting of our Co Bs — 
much warrant. It may be, that it is not always 
desirable that a pastorate should be life ; one 
and perhaps a second, in a fairly pro life, may 
expedient, both for minister people. It may also 

that some of these vacant churches, as among our- 
selves, may be small, too small to sustain an efficient 
pastorate. But when every i nable concession shall 
bave been made, the condition of affairs which the pre- 
— 1 77 indicate, seems to me in a fearful degree 
sigo t of evil, and propheticof evil. It implies asad 
tual declension, and it must lead from bad to worse. 
ould we might see such a movement against it as shal! 
an effectual reform. The pastoral office is 

of Divine institution. Virtually to proscribe 

it is to contemn the authority which has * it exist - 
ence, Such a sin will not fail to bring its retribution, 


One point in which the Con tionalism of the 
United States is a more sober, — perhaps a wiser 
system than our own, I should not forget to mention. 
It eschews the name Independency. I am not sure that 
it is wise in doing that, but it does so for a reason. It 
admits that no one Congregational ohuroh has authority 
over another, and that so far all Co tional churches 
are independent. But when a church is disposed to 
elect a pastor, it is usual to ask the pastors and churches 
of their neighbourhood to express their opinion in 
** council ” as to the fitness of the intended proceedings. 
This judgment, or “council,” is not necessarily law; 
but the usage is that it should be sought, and the feel- 
— is = much —＋ Pa be ~~ be it when 

ven. 8 this custom that, as 
2 to be at peace withia themselves, 
so they should study to be at peace with their neighbour 
churches. Their institutional Independency is not to 
mean moral isolation. With governmental efficiency at 
home, it befits them to combine spiritual unity abroad. 
This wise policy the New England Congregati»nalists 
have received from a wise ancestry. To our American 
brethren I would say respectfully, but earnestly Hold 
to it. To our English Congregationalists I would say— 
Go and do likewise, But even in New England, I aw 
told, this custom is falling into disuse. 

Greatly to the credit of the American churches is the 
liberality with which they have sustaioed all their reli- 
gious and benevolent institutions during their four years 
of war. The Congregationalists have borne their fall 
share of this burden, and have borne it cheerfully. And 
besides contriving to meet all the old demands upon them, 


be | designed to exten 


interest of the arm 
relief to the sick and wounded, 
whether friend or foe. The utter recklessness of haman 
life and of human —1 which seemed at times to 
characterise the war spirit in the North, shocked many 
English minds inexpressibly, and the feeling thus 
awakened led many to express re ce to their war 
policy ins terms. But, if the whole case be daly 
weighed, it will be seen that for this dread res: luteness 
there was a reason, and that under it there flowed 
a — gua of Christian and humane feeling, deep and 
steady. 

Concerning the preaching in the United States I had 
small opportunity of judging. Care was taken that my 
business there should be to preach myself, and that li 
s should be allowed me for listening to others. Eng- 
— know something of the sermons of Henry Ward 
of the discourses of Dr. Bush- 
ese gifted men can be 1 AS 

e 


Beecher, and somethi 
nell. But neither of 
specimens of American preaching generally. 


the custom in most uf the other denominations, and I 
have reason to think that the common manner of read- 


- | ing lacks the force and fire necessary to make reading 


ective on the popular miod. An old Scotchwoman 
was one day praising Dr. Chalmers very highly on her 
way home from church, when a divine who 


yo 
secret, aud a secret which only a few of those who read 
sermons ever come to know. Some men can be more 
efficient as public instructors by reading than otherwise, 
Bat such men should be exceptional. It is not necessary 
that they should be the rule. It is ox 
n er- be short. I 
ought the expectation a . When sermons are 
good not only in what they contain, but in the 
spirit of freedom and freshness with which the 
delivers himself—we do not find the people ten ex- 
pressing the wish that their minister wo 


ness. „ re „ 
short as they may. From all that I could learn, my 
concl that in American „ taken 

, there is a good measure 2 


It may seem s that the Episco 92 
kee to the model the Church of England, show 
be highly influential in America. To find the elements 


of harmony between Church - of- ndism and Repub- 
licanism may be difficult. But the fact is, the Americans 
who have become Episcopalians, if they have not ceased 
to be 1 — consist mostly of persons who see 
much in the Republicanism before them that is not to 
their taste. It is often said that the higher and more 
cultured olass of men in the United States never touch 
— which really means that they cannot be said to 

y Republicans. For the same reason, the same 
parties seek a place apart from the ecclesiastical bodies 
whose polity is of the more democratic cast. Such per- 


th the press, still more of uting itself within 
the ~~ of a Church. They wil the Malena of it any- 
e 
there is a settled service, leaving little to the accident of 
ridin cule toll china ciepene fon 
uence, annoyance from 
that quarter. The . precluded — everything is 
tul and orderly. is form of religion, moreover, 
known to be that of the Queen of England and her 
court, and of the rank and wealth of 
most part ; and, let some Americans re 
they may, the opinion and taste of England have potent 
influence in the United States. Of course, it should be 
admitted that a man may be an —— an Church-of- 
Le 
ut the lower ne, do m more 
than the higher to make men ä in America, 

The discipline of a Congregational church should be 
such as to secure its spiritual character; but the most 
fitting mode of securing that end in one set of circum- 
stances, and in another, may be considerably different. 
There is no in — rightly under- 
stood, that should necessitate offence to the “aoe and 
cultured classes of society. But let it be administered 
in heedlessness of all ¢ feeling in that quarter, and 
the natural consequence will follow. The upper and 
cultured classes will be lost to it. To oocasion that loss 
without necessity—and necessity for it there is not— 
would not only be a t folly but a great ein. I ven- 
ture to say thus much, not only to Congregationalists on 
the other side of the Atlantic, but to some who are not 
so far away. 

Recent events will probably be found to have given a 
new force to the feeling by which many have been 
drifted towards the less ._~ ecclesiastical rr 
tions in America. De Tooqueville records it as a 
significant fact in his time, that the clergy of the 
different denominations in America cautiously ab- 
stained from meddling with politics. Their churches, 
he remarks, would not tolerate them in doing otherwise. 
In this respeot a great change has come. During the 
last four years the drum ecclesiastic” has sounded 
louder than auy other. Christian pastors have taken 
the first place among secular p»liticians, and the pas- 
sions which have moved the civic organisa ions in the 
State have moved the spiritual organisations of the 
Church in an equal degree. It is easy to see how, in 
these circumstances, the ecolesiastical will be affected 
anew by the political. If the preacher is to become as 
much politician as divine, and preaching is to be trans- 
f into a sort of Sunday newspaper—what next? 
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f ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING A REVI- 
SION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK, 


The following address has been issued by this 
society: 

The Romanising tendencies and practices now openly 
avowed and adopted in the Church of England have 
naturally created great uneasiness in the minds of 
thoughtful Protestants of every 

In certain localities in and around the and 
in the country, a mode of conducting Divine worshi 
in the Charch of England has been adopted whic 
bears a close resemblance to that of Rome. The mis- 
chief gains ground. The danger is from within. The 
blame rests with the Romanising clergy, without whom 
it could not exist ; and they are i in numbers 
or more openly avowing themselves, w acting in 
ition to the wishes of the Protestant people 


dead, sealed confession, and priestly 
th 2 tual religion ad ray 

0 spi the pure sim- 
1 of Protestant worshi The work of assimilat- 

e services and faith the Church of England 
to those of Rome is rapidly progressing, and, whilst 
driving the Protestant community from their own 
churches, is winning over many of the thoughtless and 
the ignorant to swell the numerical force of the anti- 
Protestant party. 

These innovations have been recently exposed in the 
House of Lords, admitted by the Government, as 
EN Tr 
d them as evils of great 14 The Bishop 
ol further stated that, whilst the prelates were 
ready to do their duty, they could not proceed, except 
at their own charges, and that, however irregular the 
conduct of a clergyman might be, the uncertainty of the 
law was a serious hindrance to their moving at all ; 
adding that he was ready to support any legislative 
measure for the redress of these grievances. Hence 
the necessity for an amendment of the existing un- 
certain and inadeqnate law, and the mischievous am- 
biguity of some of the rubrics of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

It is therefore thought that the time has now arrived 
when all those who are attached to the Protestant faith 
of this land should cause their voices to be heard, and 
petition Parliament for this object ; and to this end the 
subjoined form of petition is suggested for adoption. 
None know how soon the evils, which have not yet 
reached them, may find way into their churches, 
since a change of minister may introduce them any day. 
No true Protestant can see without deep concern the 
Chureh of England with her immense influence con- 
verted into an engine for the dissemination of what Pro- 
1 — consider to be the dangerous errors of the Church 

me. 

The voice of the people has ever prevailed when un- 
mistakably declared, and will prevail now. The mea- 
sures 14 are strictly within the province of Parlia- 
ment; the Book of Common Prayer, with its rubric, 
being, 7 a part of the statute law of the 
land, which can only be amended by the legislature. 
Such measures have been at various times advocated by 
some of the ablest and best of our ecclesiastios, from the 
Reformation down to the present day; and there can be 
no doubt that, should a royal commission be inted 
to inquire into the grievances complained of, both 
bishops and clergy would be called upon to take part 
in ite deliberations. It is therefore desirable to have 
petitions to both Houses numerously signed and 
ready for presentation when the new Parliament 
assem bles. 

By order of the President and Council, 
RICHARD BincHaM, Clerical Secretary. 
17, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C., 
Sept. 18, 1865. 


Tux Rsv. Dr. Parxer on Noxcoxrokurrr.— 
The Rev. Dr. Parker's second lecture on Noncon- 
formity” was delivered in the Free-trade Hall, Man- 
chester, last Wednesday evening, Mr. H. Lee in the 
chair. There was again a very numerous attend:nce. 
The subject was, “ ne for an aggressive policy.” 
Owing to the demands upon our space this week, we 
must defer any report of this able and stirring address 
o our next number. 

New PrespytenianN Colon In IRELAND.— 
ee at Londonderry, an institution which 
has established for educating young men for the 
ministry iu connection with the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, was formally opened on Tuesday. There 
was a great gathering of ministers and laymen on the 
occasion, and Dr. Russell, the Moderator of the 
General Assembly, delivered a long and able address. 

Dr. Hanna A&D Free St. Jonn’s Cuovrce.—A 
meeting of the congregation of Free St. John's was 
held on Friday night, when, in compliance with a 
requisition signed in a few days by almost the entire 
congregation, Dr. Hanna agreed to withdraw bis in- 
tended resignation. Resolutions were passed exprees- 

‘ing the satisfaction of the congregation at the result, 
and agreeing to proceed immediately to the ap- 
pointment of a colleague.— Scotsman. 

Foungrat or THe Rev. Jonx CTLAxrox.— The re- 
mains of this venerable Independent minister were 
interred on Wednesday, in the family vault at Abney- 
park Cemetery. The preliminary services were held 
at the Rev. T. Aveling’s chapel, Kingsland. The 
coffin was placed in front of the pulpit; and there 
were present many who had known the deceased and 
had come to pay him the last tribute of their affection. 
The Rev. T. Aveling read a selection of suitable 

sages of Scripture, after which the Rev. Dr. Spence 
livered an address, in the course of which he 
warmly eulogised the character of Mr. Clayton and 
spoke of the great services which he had rendered 
to the church at large. The funeral procession, 
which consisted of six carriages, then proceeded to 


Abney- 
Sages Sanne, vee Ge suntinn of thoi sien 


deposited in the family vault. The 
Rev. T. Aveling and the Rev. Dr. Spence both 
again took part in the service. Mr. Edward Clayton, 
only son of the deceased, followed as chief mourner, 
accompanied by Mr. Ralsen and Mr. Randall, sons - in- 
law. were also present Mr. Lempier, Rev. T. 
James, W. Hunter, a deputation of four gentle- 
men from the Poultry Chapel, including Mr. Euse- 
bius Smith, Mr. Lonsdale, and Mr. Edwards. 

Tue Irish Cottecrs.—It is understood (says the 
Dublin correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette) that 
under the modified schewe of constitution and manage- 
ment for the Irish Queen's Colle referred to 
slightly by the Lord Lieutenant in . at th 
conferring of degrees on Wedueeday, Catholic 
University will become a fourth Queen's College, re- 


taining, however, its exclusive character and changin 
its name to the University Dublin. 1 


tation in the reconst senate of the 
Queen's University in the proportion which the 
number of its students shall bear to those of the other 
colleges is also sought by its conductors and by the 
Roman Catholic bishops; and there is a further 
rumour of an intention to alter the present name of 
Queen’s University to that of National University, to 
describe its altered character under these arrangements. 
The sum per annum which the University College, 
Dublin, as is to be called, will book, as its share of 
the Irish educational endowment, is believed to be 
12,0002. 

Dr. OoLtten on Epipsmics.—Dr. Cullen has 
issued a pastoral to the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Dublin, in which he declares the cattle plague and 
the cholera to be the judgments of God on a sinful 
and perverse world. Never,“ he sgye, was there 
a time in which sin more abounded on the earth than 
at t.“ Murders, adulteries, poisonings, 
divorces abound ; the human intellect is puffed up; 
“even dignitaries of the Protestant Church deny the 
divinity and inspiration of Scripture”; a professor 
of the University of Dublin impugne “ the eternity of 
the pains of hell, a doctrine most distinctly laid down 
in the Gospel.” All these things show that the 
whole head is sick and the whole heart is ba.“ The 
cattle plegue he attributes to the fact that millions 
are expended upon racing and cattle shows, whilst 
the poor are neglected; and the cholera, he says, 
has been called into existence again “ by the supersti- 
tion and fanaticism of Museulmans during their 
visits to the tomb of the impostor Mahomet.” Arch- 
bishop Cullen also prays that “the plague of infide- 
lity and immorality, of sedition and revolution, 
socialism and communism,” may be averted. 

Enaeuisn CLINnOT MRX at Roms.—The Holy Oity 
is certainly a place where strange sights are to be 
seen. A few — ago I happened to be wandering 
over the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, when my 
companion drew my attention to a gentleman who was 
hearing mass most devoutly at one of the side altars. 
I must mention that my cOmpanion on this occasion 
was a gentleman who in London is as well known as 
he himself knows everybody that lives anywhere west 
of Charing-cross. The gentleman he pointed out was 
evidently an Englishman, and was dressed in the coat 
and collar worn by the very High-Ohurch Anglican 
clergy. My friend said, There, you see that gentle- 
man, he is curate of , near London ; no doubt he 
has gone over to Rome.” When the mass was over 
my friend went up to him, and said, “ Well, So-and- 
so, I suppose we shall never hear you preach again at 
——?" “Why sot” was the rejoinder, “ Because 
I see you are attending mass, and I suppose that you 
have joined the Roman Catholic Church—followed in 
the ootsteps of Manning, Oakley, and Newman—is 
it not so?” ‘Ob, dear, no,” replied the clergyman, | 
J, like many others, when abroad always attend the 
services of the Roman Catholic Church in preference 
to those of the wretched chapels which misrepresent 
the lioan Catholic ritual abroad, and which 
besides have no right to intrude in the diocese of 
another bishop.” But,“ said my friend, “do you 
really believe the doctrines of the Roman, and yet 
remain a minister of the English Church? “I 
belong to the great Ostholic Church,” was the reply, 
of which the Roman is one branch and the Anglican 
another. In England I hold the Anglican Church to 
be the one only rite allowable: in these lands the 
Roman is the only one which a true Catholic should 
ever attend.” Although feeling not a little astonished 
at this new . — I cultivated the acquaint - 
ance of this wonderful clergyman, who happened to 
be at the same hotel with me, and to dine every night 
at the same /abie-d’-héte, He assured me that there 
were many amongst what he termed Anglican-Catho- 
lies who abroad always attended the mass of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and never the service of 
their own faith, although some of them were ministers 
of the latter. Letter in Daily News. 


Tue Rewicious REronMATION 1n Itaty.—A 
public meeting was lild in St. Peter’s Schoolroom, 
Dale-end, on Monday, to hear an address from the 
Rev. Dr. Revel, principal of the Vaudois College, 
Florence; Mr. O. II. Bracebridge presided. It 
appears that twenty years ago it was not permitted 
to enter Genoa or Leghorn witha Bible, and even 
foreign Protestants were not allowed to meet for wor 
ship except in the churcbes attsched to the embas- 
sies. Even the Vaudois in their own district were 
not permitted to worship or read the Bible in Italian, 
and consequently the French language became the 
medium of impartiag religious instruction. Now, 
however, the state of things was entirely changed, 
and they were enabled to preach end read the Bible in 
Italian in all parte of Italy except Rome and Venice. 
In Brescia three years ago there was no minister or 


progress had been made; they 
400, and four schools for the 
which was done in Italien. A 
the seat of a 


dinate stations in U . 

enoountered r 

et of the interference of th 
handsome 


— now a 
creasing congregation. 
— Church was now at 
college was removed in 1860, They had purchased 
fine old building, in which they had a 
and a printing-prees. The lest was a 
auxil to their efforts, as last 
25,000 New Testaments in Ita 
tracts, 60,000 evan l al 
copies of a reference Bible in large type. 
also seventeen students in the theolog 
four of whom were ordained ministers in — 2 
In Sicily, the island of Elba, and Naples, 

was aleo progressing. As to oe progress of 
the churob, he stated that while fi years ago they 
had only sixteen agents, they had now forty-two 
ministers and twenty-five principal stat and their 
total expenditure last = was 4,0001., but at the 
beginning of this year there was a deficit of 10,000, 
which was the cause of the greatet anxiety, but he 
ete y Be say that on an appeal to Christians i 
Englan 


and other countries, the funds at the com- 


friend of Italy, and by all who value the religious 
y who value 
Birmingham Gazette 

Tar 


freedom of the world.— . 
Apprerticesaip Soorsty.—The biennial 
meeting of this society was beld at the C 
tional Library, Fin«bury-cirous, on the 26th ultimo, 
when T. Challis, Eeq., Ald., presided. The report 
read stated that the society was increasing id favour 
with the members of the churches, and never had so 
many supporters as at the present time. During the 
two yesrs just closed, forty-eight candidates had 
elected to the benefit of the institution, and the sum 
of 6901. had been voted in grants. Since the society 
was first established in 1829, the number of candidates 
elected to share its advantages had been and the 
aggregate sum voted in grants 6,511“. 10s. oom · 
mittee allude to the valuable assistance the 
renders to many of the poorer ministers, with 
incomes and large familics, at a time when their 
children need just the helping hand this society 
supplies. Many most touching letters reach them 


from grateful — stating that but for the aid of 
the iety 8 d have been impossible ſor the 
ohildren to have been started out ia life at all, with a 
prospect of maintaining themselves respectably. A 
widow residing in Surrey writes :— 

Your check came safely to hand this morning. You 
will be gratified to know that my ter has com- 
pleted her three years’ apprenticeship. Her employer 
says she has atteaded so well to the stationery 


ment, Berlin trade, and paper flower making, that she 
will have no difficulty in — lor herself in life. I 
am indeed very to the society for the aid it has 


afforded me in thus.placing out in life my father- 
lees girl, and am sure that i all cur chuneas dah 


the blessing the society is to r 1 — 
—— 4 


cially to ministers’ widows, ite 


A hard-working and self-denying minister in Bucking- 
hamshire writes :— 


I enclose a receipt for the last instalment of the t 
of the Appren ip Society, and am glad to 
He will son gives entire action his 

0 


valuable. I cannot find words to expres 


Capen Se such timely help, which bas 
of a heavy load of anxiety. 


A minister in Staffordshire writes :— 


I hereby acknowlege the receipt of a check for hl. 
the third instalment of 20/., voted 
committee, It would be difficult for me to ex 
gratitude I feel for the assistance rendered 
society in a time of need. I do not know a 
better fulfils the Soripture injunction, “* 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 


A minister in Dorsetshire writes :— 


I and my dear wife to tender the committee 
united Christian thanks for your 
towards the apprenticeship 
We could not have articled 
for the aid thus afforded us. Country ministers of 
limited incomes feel these grants to be boons that cheer 
their hearts and settle their dear children in life. W 
could not hel —— the prayer that the God of 
grace would 2 — y bless a society which gladdens 
the hearts of many of wy poor brethren. 


The report alludes to the generous offers of assistance 
from Mr. R. Peek, of Hazelwood, and to the efforts of 
the Rev. D. B. Sherry, of Wellington, in obtaining 
subscriptions, and concludes by expressing an ast ur- 
ance that many additional Christian friends would 
cheerfully subscribe the small sum of five shillings 
per annum, if they were only aware of the society's 
existence and operations; end respectfully u all 
their present supporters to make its claims known 
whenever an opportunity offers. Twelve out of 
twenty-two candi were elected to the benefit of 
the institution, and the officers for the ensuing two 
years were appointed. The business of the day con- 
— with a cordial vote of thanks to — — 
who expressed great pleasure in witnessing t w 

influence and usefulness of the society, and tbe. hope 


— — i 
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TUK FREE CHURCHES OF LONDON AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


No. XXI. 
HACKNEY UNION. 


Hacansy is rich in historical reminiscences of 
Nonoonformity, Ite rector was ejected in 1662, and 
conspicuous among the list of former pastors at St, 
Thomas’s-square, Mare-strect, or Old Gravel Pit 
Meeting-houses were Dr. William Bates —whose fare- 
woll sermon on the occasion referred to is still extant — 
Matthew Henry, ani Daniel Mayo. Subsequently 
Dr. Richard Price and De. Priestley laboured, 
and Dr. Watts spent a considerable part of 
his life, in this parish, then a quiet suburban district. 
Mr. Belsham, the author of “ The calm inquiry into 
the Scripture doctrines concerning the person of 
Christ,” and Dr. Pye Smith, who replied to it in the 
woll-known treatise, ‘The Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah,” were not only ministors of the same district, 
but occupied the same pulpit. Tae Old Gravel Pit 
Chapel was built soon after the death of Quren Anne; 
Middleton-road Congregational Ohurch, Dalston, was 
commenced in 1808 ; the charch assembling at South- 
gate-road claims a descent from the Puritans of 1662, 
aud a founder in the Rev. T. Brooke, one of the 
Bijeoted ; and other places of worship in the locality 
oan trace their history back to the last century, if not 
earlier. 

Hackney is now annexed to the great metropolis, 
and constitutes «a populous suburban parish. 
It has spread out on all sides till it embraced 
in 1861 a popalation of 83,295. It comprises 
the districts of Hackney, South Hackney, Wert 
Hackney, Stamford hill, Olaptoo, Dalston, Stoke 
Newingtoo, and Kingsland—the north-eastern section 
of the is, inhabited in an unusual proportion 
by middle-class families. If by the large influx of a 
miscellaneous population, Hackney has lost something 
of its distinctive characteristics, it will still bear oom - 
parison with any perish of equ:l extent for the 
general sobriety, morality, and religious tendencies of 
the inhabitants, and is surpassed by few, if any, in the 
number of its sanctuaries and the excellence of its 
schools. It is now, as of old, a stronghold of Dissent, 
and the growth of its religious institutions affords 
one of the most striking illustrations of the efficacy 
of the voluntary principle. 

The kindness and industry of resident friends 
enables us to guage acourately the religious provision 
made for the whole of this large population. We have 
lying before us u list of all the places of worship in 
Hackney union, which may thus be clessified :— 

PLACES OF WORSHIP IN HACKNEY UNION, 


No. Bitti 
11 187 
1 ig 700 
14 : 10,392 
x ; 4,070 
12 ; 6,305 
1 ; 450 
2 ‘ 700 
2 - 550 
1 350 
2 1,300 
Total 00 43,572 


Protestent Dissent, it will thus be seen, considerably 
preponderstes in Hackney, as will be more evident if 
wo put the above statement in another form :— 


Other Protestants 

Thus of the actual provision for the spiritual 
wants of this district, the State-Ohurch finds 
only the proportion of 43 per cent., while 
Nonconformists of all sections furnish 54 per cent. 
of the whole religious accommodation. A comparison 
between the Consus Returns of 1851 and the above 
statistics is even more remarkable, Episcopalians 
have added 5,996 sittings to the religious accom- 
modation in the parish, or about fifty per cent., while 
Nonconformists have added 11,820 sittings, or more 
than one hundred per cent. In Hackney, therefore, 
Dissenters are not only in a majority, but haveincreased 
in the last fourteen years fifty per cent. more than the 
Episcopalian body. 

Taking, however, a wider range, it may be interesting 
to enquire what proportion the present religious pro- 
vision of Hackney bears to the inhabitants. The last 
census was taken in 1861, when the aggregate popula- 


tion of Hackney was, as we have said, 83,296, If we | 


could assume that there had been no increase during the 
succeeding four and a half years, the satisfactory con- 
clusion might be drawn that meaus of religious wor- 
ship were provided for no less than 52 per cent. 
of the population—only 6 per cent. short of the 
amount which Mr. Horace Mann has laid down 
as sufficient for the spiritual wante of the com- 
munity. Bat like all suburban districts, Hackney has 
expended on all sides. Between the decennial 
periods of 1851—61 the population of the parish 
inoressed at the rate of seventy per cent. Assum- 
ing that the same ratio has continued, the pre- 
sént number of the inhabitants of Hackney cannot be 
fat short of 110,000. On this estimate, therefore, not- 
withstanding the large increase of places of worship, 
they have not kept pace with the population. While 
in 1851 there was religious prorision for forty-two 
per cent., at the present time there is accommodation for 
only thirty-nine per cent. In other words, the means of 
worship need to be found for over 20,000 more people 
in Hackney before the required fifty-eight per cent. is 
obtained. Yet, as we have seen, great efforts have 
been made during the last few years to meet the 
spiritual destitution of the district ; so much so that 
of the sixty places of worship in the parish twenty- 
two have been erected since 1851. But the population 
of Hackney is so rapidly increasing that religious zeal, 
however much developed, cannot overtake the wants 
of this extending neighbourhood. 

Heckney being a metropolitan district where the 
places of worship are comparatively well attended, it 
my be interesting to ascertain how far the accommo da- 
tion is made use of. We have before us a return of 
the average attendance at nearly every church and 
chapel in the parish, and the iaformation may be thus 
summarised :— 


Average 

Sittings. Attendanoe, 
Episcop lians 18,755 12 815 
Other Protestants 23,517 15, 160 
Catholics ... 1,300 1,500 
43,572 29,475 


It thus appears that the Catholics, who have several 
services during the Suaday, make the most use of their 
places of worship in Hackney, and that on the aggre. 
gate 68 per cent. of the acooaimodation provided in 
Episcopalian churches is made available, and 6134 per 
cent. in the various Nonconformist chapels. The total 
‘average attendance’’ doss not, however, in‘licate with 
any accuracy the extent to which the total provision 
for public worship is used by the population. But if 
it be assumed that twice as many people as there are 
sittings avail themselves, with more or less regularity, 
of the means of spiritual instruction, there would still 
remain out of the estimated population of 110,000 in 
Hackney at the present time, twenty thousand who 
could not, and more than fifty thousand who 
do not, as a rule, attend places of Divine worship on 
the Lord’s-day. We may, therefore, conclude that 
fully thirty thousand persons in the parish who are 
not disabled by any sufficient cause are habitually 
absent from the House of God. 

This deplorable conclusion needs considerable 
qualification. The Gospel is, periodically, carried by 
the agency of local missionaries ani district visitors 
to the homes of many thousands of the poorer sec- 
tion of the community, and there are fully a dozen 
preaching-rooms in Hackney, in addition to several 
schoolrooms, in which services, conducted by laymen, 
are held on the Sabbath. Two of the Episcopal 
churches have mission-rooms for this purpose, and 
there is Divine worship, once a-day, at least, in school- 
rooms and other places in connection with the 
principal Nonconformist churches, which very largely 
swell the aggregate of religious acoommodation in 
the parish. Tho following list may be given as illus- 
trating the growth of an agency which has been 
greatly developed in London since 1851 :— 


No. of Preach- Accommoda- 
lug rooms. tion 
Kingsland ditto — 5 1 500 
Abney ditto... 10 1 150 
Old Gravel Pit ditto... 2 550 
Mare-street ditto... 1 200 
Southgate- road ditto 1 400 


The Congregational Church at Middleton-road has 
also a district mission-station and schools in Philip- 
street, Dalston. There are besides two or three preach- 
ing-rooms in the parish not connected with any par- 
ticular religious body. 

In no other parts of London probably are there 
collected within a small compass 0 many flourishing 
Nonconformist churches as in Hackney. To refer to 
each in detail would occupy far too much of our space, 
but the following statement relative to a few of them 
vividly illustrates, so far as figures go, the workings of 
“ willinghood” in that locality. It is probable that 
there are not nine picked Episcopal churches in the 


: 


15 


d 


125 


Estimating the annual expenditure of these nine 
churches since 1851 at only two-thirds of that of 


them since that year—a very striking proof of the suffi- 
ciency of the voluntary principle in the support of 
religious institutions. Mr, Aveling’s people have 
raised during tho last fourteen years for their new 
church, the support of the ministry, and their 
various religious and benevolent institutions, the 
princely sum of 40,000/.; or, to take another case, 
the church over which the Rev. C. Dukes presides, 
has subscribed more than 20,000/. for the same 
objects. These churches have an aggregate of 3,524 
members in communion. Each of the day-schools 
we have named is more or less self-supporting. In 
that connected with Southgate-road Oongregational 
Church 857“. was received last year in school 
payments—a sum sufficient to meet all liabilities, 
success thet 


bourhoods when efficiently conducted. 
case many of the boys have obtained certi- 
ficates in the examinations of the College of 
Preceptors, and so populer is the school that a 
considerable number are waiting for vacancies. The 
two large day-schools connected with Kingsland Cou- 
gregational Church are also nearly self-supporting. 
All of these churches have, we believe, the usual 
organisations for] operating upon the poor around— 
maternal, Dorcas, district visiting, and sick 
societies, clothing clabs, penny banks, and the like, 
and support either their own missionaries or those 
connected with the Oity Mission. Several of them 
either wholly or in part sustain ragged-schools, In 
one case we fread of 600 families being under 
visitation ; in another of 800; in a third of the com- 
plete apparatus of a mission-station being in working 
order; in a fourth of the erection of a mission-room 
in a destitute locality, at a cost of 500l., by one officer 
of achurch. Apart from their contributions to the 
various societies, denominational and otherwise, these 
churehes spend between them some 1,300/. per 
annum for purely local missionary objects. Out of 
the abundance of details that lie before us we select 
these facts as indicating a general vital power in the 
churches referred to which cannot fail to have had!» 
beneficial and widespread influence upon the poorer 
population of the district, and would indicate that a 
fair proportion of those who openly profess them- 
selves Christians in the Free Churches of Hackney 
must be engaged in some kind of Christian work. 


New Oonerecationan CRU ar Uprrze 
Norwoop.—On Mondsy the foundation-stone of a 
new yy Church was laid at South 
Selhurst, Upper Norwood district. For some 
— th ~ AA — = of the 

in this under the care 
Rev. J. Wagen. The ceremony was performed by 
E. W. Madams, Esq., who has taken a deep interest 
in the cause at South Selburst. — — proceed- 
ings ye addresses were deliv the chair- 
man, the Right Hon. Lord Teynham, Rev. G. 
Martin, of Lewisham High Road, S. Parkinson and 
F. Stephens, of Croydon, and J. Jacob, of Sutton. 

e cost of the new church, which will seat about 500 
— in estimated at 2,400/., of which sum 100i, 

contributed by the minister. 


Apge.trai Curt, Hackney-noap.—On Monday 
evening last, the 2nd instant, a social meeting of the 
church and ion of the Adelphi Chapel, 
Hackney-road, was held in the schoolrooms, Glou- 
cester-street, to welcome home the 1— the Rev. 
A. Averell » after his wedding tour, and 
present him with a testimonial of the affection and 
esteem of his people. The interest of the occasion was 
much increased by the tacts that October 2nd was Mr. 
Ramsey's birthday, and Sunday last was the first 
anniversary of his settlement as pastor of the Adelphi 
Chapel. A large number of friends partook of tea, 
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chapel is now crowded with attentive 
aisles being filled every Sabbath, 
hundred members had been added 
— the year. Mr. Cook, secretary of the 
monial committee, then read an affectionate address 
of congratulation to the pastor, and Mr. Coombs, 
treasurer, in the name of the church and 

tion, presented Mr. Ramsey with an elegant, - 
tifully chased, solid silver tea and coffee service, bear- 
ing en appropriate inscription. Mr. Ramsey replied 
in an earnest, impressive address, giving thanks unto 
God for the sympathy, prayers, and love of his 
people, and expressing his determination to work for 
a | harvest of precious souls. After a few happ 
words from Mr. H. Heath and Mr. A. F. 5 
the interesting service was olosed with devotion 
exercises. 

Sunnrrox.— Ou Wednesday last the congregation 
assembling in the Maple-road Church celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of the appointment of the Rev. 
A. Mackennal, B.A., as e minister. A meeting 
was held in the Brighton-road School, where a 
numerous and respectable company assembled to tea. 
The room was, as at former meetings of the like 
kind, elegantly decorated by the young ladies of the 

ion. The Rev. A. Mackennal delivered an 
address, in which he impressed upon his hearers the 
seriousness of responsibility which rested on them as 
members of a free church, and especially insisted on 
the necessity for both devotedness and vigilance in 
such a neighbourhood as that in which they lived— 
a neighbourhood where, beneath a surface of re- 
spectability and prosperity, there was much to excite 
anxiety on the part of Christian men, Mr. Leavers, 
as treasurer, acknowledged the promptitude] and 
regularity with which the fands required for the 
support of Divine worship had been supplied. The 
Rev. Richard H. Smith, through whose efforts the 
congregation was gathered together, and who is now 
building another place of worship at Gospel Oak 
Village, London, followed, and referred to the ereo- 
tion, twelve years ago, of the church which was now 
found to be quate to their wants, and said that 
it had been begun in a spirit of prayer and faith, and 
he was glad to find they were acting in the same 
spirit now. The Rev. J. Kennedy, M.A., of Stepney, 
referred to his own experience in the building of new 


Meeting. Mr. Oarvell Williams, on behalf | y 


wy 2 

of t 2 Oburch Building Committee, said the building 
presented an appearance which indicated that it 
would realise their most sanguine expectations. It 
had been agreed that the tower and spire should be 
at once proceeded with, ard the probable cost of the 
church would therefore be nearly 5,500“. Mr. G. F. 
Dickinson, the treasurer to the building fund, read 
a list of contributions promised since the laying of 
the memorial stone, the sums varying from 5s. to 50/., 
aud amounting to 232/. Mr. Mackennal, in bringing 
to a close proceedings which were of a highly in- 
preg eg eae cy called upon the meeting to express 
its thanks to the Revs. Messrs. Smith and Kennedy 
for their friendly presence and valuable counsel, and 
also to the fair rs of the schoolroom. 

MIDNIGHT eee Se Sey — a 2 

ight meeting was held in the „, ion - 
——* Holborn, attended by 102 of the unfortunate 
women from the surrounding neighbourhood. Several 
determined to give up their manner of life at once, 
and were sent to a Home. The meeting was addressed 
by several friends. 

BremineuamM.—Mr. Samuel Pearson, M.A., of New 

has accepted an invitation to the pastorate of 
the church at Steelhouse-lane, Birmingham, rendered 
vacant by the removal of the Rev. R. D. Wilson to 
Craven Chapel, London. He expects to commence 
his ministry in January next. 

ConereeaTionaL CHAT It, Carsuam.—On Friday, 
Oct. 6th, a valuable gold watch and chain were pre- 
sented to the Rev. J. H. Snell, the pastor of the 
church, Mr. Stone, the senior deacon, in introducing 
the object of the meeting, touchingly referred to the 
happily prosperous condition of the church and con- 

Mr. White, in presenting the testimonial, 

e the it afforded subscribers to 

give to their beloved pastor this memorial of their 

sincere appreciation of his earnest and devoted efforts 

to promote their spiritual interests. Mr. Snell, in 

appropriate terms, acknowledged the generous kind- 
ess of his friends. 

Mewonriat Cuaret, Hastrnas. —This chapel has re- 
cently been erected, in a central position in this favourite 
and rapidly increasing watering-place. The opening 
services were held on Wednesday, August 30th, when 
the Rev. W. T. Henderson of Es 
London, preached in the morning, the Rev. J. F. 
Stevenson, B. A., of Reading, in the afternoon, and 
the Rev. David Thomas, D. D, of Stockwell, in the 
evening, other ministers taking part in the services. 
A crowded tea-meeting was held in the adjoining 
schoolrooms at five o'clock, when interesting 


and encouraging addresses were delivered, special 


— 


D. D., of Bradford. In the evening a public meeting 
was held. The chair was taken by J. Jackson, Reg., 
of London; and Mr. Alderman Brown, of Bradford, 
and the Revs. Dr. Campbell, J. H. Morgan, of Leod 

W. Nicholls, of Kendal, J. Wilkinson, of Keld, an 

W. Logan, of Bishop Auckland, also addressed tho 
meeting. The collections amounted to 20ʃ. 


the entire cost, above 1,800/. On the f 
vices connected with the ordination of the 
the church, the Rev. Charles Callaway, M. A., late of 


day ser · 
of 


Cheshunt Oollege, were held. The introductory dis- 
course was delivered by the Rer. Dr. Campbell; the 
questions asked by the Rev. J. H. Morgan; and the 
nomination prayer offered and the charge to the 
minister given 4 his former pastor, the Rev. Henr 
Quick, of Sheffield. In the evening, the Rev. J. 
Morgan preached the sermon to the le. 
Dorset County Association. — The sautamnal 


meeting of this association was held on Tuesday, | 


October Srd, at Maiden Newton. In the mornin 
a devotional address was delivered to the assemb 


From these it appeared that during the twelve months 
a sum of nearly 900“. had been expended for purposes 
of home evangelieation in the county, of which sum 
4601., or rather more than one-half, was supplied by 
the liberality of the Home Missionary Society, and 
the remaining sum of about in almost equal 
parte by the assisted churches 


* of Bridport; J. Fox, B. A., of Dorchester ; 
and R. T. Verrall, B.A., of Poole. Much pleasure 
was expressed at the interest felt in this, the first 
visit of the County Association to Maiden Newton, 
by the church there, and its esteemed pastor, the Rev. 
G. R. Miall, under whose presidency the meetings had 
been held. Besides the brethren named, parts of the 
services were conducted by the Revs. J. Hargreaves, of 
Morecomblake ; W. Axford, of Charmouth and Lyme 
Regis; W. Lewis, of |Weymouth ; and W. W. Sherren, 
of Lytchett Minster. 

Lrrourrr Mryster.—On Friday, October 6th, a 
very interesting service was held in the united Inde- 
pendent and Baptist Chapel, Lytchett Minster, the 
occasion being the ordination of the Rev. W. W. 
Sherren as pastor of the churcb and congregation wor- 
shipping in that place, where he has been labouring 
for the past three years and a half. A public tes- 
meeting, which was very well attended, the 
evening „ which commenced at half-past six 
o’clock. After the Scriptures were read and 
prayer offered by the Rer. J. H. Osborne, of Poole. 
An introductory address was then given as a reply to 
the question, “What mean ye by this service? by the 
Rev. B. Gray, B.A., of Blandford, in answering which 
an able exposition wes given of the principles held by 
Congregationalists in reference to church government. 
The usual questions were asked, and the ordination 
ave offered by tho Rev. J. T. Smith, of Sydling. 

e charge to the newly-ordsined minister was given 
by the Rev. John Keynes, of Wimborne, who founded 
his discourse, which was a most practical one, on 1 
Tim. iv. 16. At the close of this address Mr. Keynes 
said a very pleasant duty devolved on him, viz., that 
of ting to Mr. Sherren fifty-five volumes of 
books, to the value of 10/., which bad been purchased 
for him by the members of the church and congrega- 
tion at Lytchett. Also, Andrew Fuller's complete 
Works, which had been purchased by the friends wor- 
shipping in the Ibdependent chapel, Sturminster 
Marshal). After a brief acknowledgment from Mr. 
Sherren, the Rev. R. T. Verrall, B. A., of Poole, gave a 
most effective address to the church and congregation, 
from 2 Thess, ii. 19, 20. The proceedings, which 
were more than usually of an ger ro, | character, 
were brought to a close by prayer and the benediction, 
by the Rev. J. Hinds, of Swansge. 

Tae New Curl ADD Scuoors at Axcoars, 
MANCHEsT&R, were opened on Wednesday, the 4th 
inst., when sermons were preached in the morning by 


| the Rey. E. Mellor, of Liverpool, and in the evening | averaging from 600 to 600 


In altering 
brethren and friends by the Rev. F. Beckley, of Sher- | been 
borne. The business meeting followed, at which | they 
the reports of the year wero presented and accepted. to ask their own people, 


— 


771 


i 
Fy 


d 


The Reve. J. Bidell, J. Ross (of Hackney), Mosers. 
A. Haworth, R. Rummery, and others, after wurde 
addressed the meeting. 


StRaTrorp. — Balm Curt. — A social 


T. N. 
the debt they and 
ng the chapel. They, as been 

rather taxed. A short time ago they ht a piece 
of ground, and had raised several hun of poands 
for the of building a new chapel, but they 
had given it up to their friends who had left them 
because those of their friends who were ing here 
„thought that those who had left would be raise 


more money and do more good than they themeel 
would be able to do. Still, though they were 
going to build a new chapel, they had been taxed, 
though some had left, they wished them “ God-s 
and repeiring the present chapel 
more than 300/, expense, and 
paid about 200i. 


111 


ay 
L 


to 


oe 


2 
i 


1 
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21 
rs $3 
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gregations, to help them. But en 


5 
bs 


nomination they 2 Tho 
then addressed by the 5 


ford; T. Perfeot, of Barki and E. Schuad- 
. 


i 
1 


ded in. 
Leaminaton.—The ordination of the Rer. 

Morell Bleckie, LL.B, (London University), and late 

student of New College, St. John's-wood, as minister 


J. 


of the ohuroh and oo ion assembling at S pencer- 
street Chapel, took place on Tuesday, Sept. 26. 
Rev. W. Slater, of Leamington, conducted the 
— devotions, and was followed by the Rev. Pro- 
0 don, who in 


fessor Newth, M. A., of New 
principles 
v. G. B. 


a masterly discourse expounded the 


of Independent Nonconformity. The 


| Johnson, of Birminghem, propouaded the usual 


tions to the church and minister, which were — 
tively answered by Mr. J. Hordern and Mr. B 

Mr. Hordern (senior deacon), paid a passing tribute 
to the late pastor, the Rev, A Pope, and detailed the 
reasons which had induced the church and 

tion to select Mr, Blackie as his successor, 

which had already been justified by results. After 
Mr. Blackie’s reply, whioh followed on this statement, 
the ordination prayer was impressively offered by the 
Rev. T. Binney, of London. The Dr. Halley, 
Principal of New College, then delivered the charge to 
the minister, selecting as his tex. Rom. xii, 8,9. The 
concluding prayer was offered by the Rev. J. W. 
Percy, of Warwick, A cold collation was provided in 
the schoolroom at the conclusion 


after which congratulatory speeches 

various ministers and gentlemen. In the evening, 
Rev. J. Rowland, of Henley-on-Thames, preached 
able sermon to the church and congregation. 

Rev. W. A. Salter, of Leamington, conducted the first 
part of the service, and the Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., 
of Frome, concluded the meeting with prayer. 


Rornesuam Conorecationan Onvuaon. — On 
Tuesday evening an inauguration tea-meeting in con- 
nection with the above church was held in the large 
hall of the Mechanics’ Institute, Rotherham, About 
350 sat down to tes, the tables for which were po 
tously furnished by the ladies of the chureh an - 

regation. After the tea the chair was taken the 
vy. Isaac Vaughan, who, in introducing the ness, 
said that for many « long year he had not enjoyed the 
same share of liberty and repose as d the three 
months of his ministry in the Mechanics’ Hall. He 
therefore could as an honest man bid all welcome to 
that inauguration tea-meeting. Mr. Waleshouse, the 
secretary, read the report of the committees, which 
stated that circumstances occurred in connection with 
the church at Masbro’ which resulted in the with- 
drawal of eighty-five members, who formed themselves 
into a separate community, and unanimously invited 
the Rev. Isaac Vaughan to become their pastor. Nine 
had since been added to the church. ngregations 
attended thefeerrices, and 


— 
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i 
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supported 


— 1 urch. 


seconded the motion. The Rev. 


: 


i 
10 
| 


4 
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and the sum of 780/. was promised. 
t of the sum was received with 
berts the holding of a 
wing year in aid of the 
named a committee of ladies to 
for the same. Mr. Bellamy seconded the 
The Rev. Brewin Grant, of Sheffield, oon - 
— — . Vaughan on he such earnest 
around him, and the people on having such a 
The meeting was afterwards addressed 


by 
B and the Rev. R. Stainton, of 
wy Lo 


TestrmoniaL TO THs Rev. Joux Guraere.—On 
was held 
in ont coy Chapel for the pu 

— 1 — to the Rev. John Guthrie, 
otherwise ex pressing the esteem in which he is held 

by the church and by his ministerial brethren; Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M. P., in the chair. The meeting was 
a very large one, and the feeling of a very mixed 
or Dr. Guthrie, after two years’ labour in 

the new chapel, finding that the progress of the cause 
was not so rapid as he had anticipated, had resigned 


f 


i 
5 
ut 


gf 


1 


his pastorate, and would only contiuue his connection 
with the church by preaching on the first Sunday of 
the month, and a 


ministering the ordinance until his 
from the fat in porto 
t ret 
he felt most keenly the 
trol, and AK the i — Gat he 
no con an m 
might find a more appropriete sphere in some other 
a new man more speedily fill the 
beautiful new chapel which he had been honoured with 
the cordial co-operation of the church to build, he 
had felt it to be his duty to tender his ion. 
After devotional services, conducted the J. 
Davies, of Walthamstow, and the Charles 
Wane vn were received my roy 8 
London ers, expressing respect for Mr. Guthrie, 
and regret for — sbotene, The chairman 
said be could say for himself that . may he 
sincerely that his friend Dr. Guthrie and the ohure 


stances of the case, he thought that he had chosen a wise 
course in resigning, and that the conduct both of 
church and pastor had been of the most honourable 
character. Mr. Guthrie appeared among them that 
evening with undiminished regard and respect, and 
he leave with tie esteem and confidence of all 
who knew him. He trusted that the church would 
be Divinely guided in the selection of a minister, and 
thet Mr. Guthrie would be speedily settled in a 
of usefalness whore he could devote the high 
talents with which he had been endowed to the suoc- 
cessful advancement of the highest interests of the 
Ohuroh of Christ. Mr. Tarring, the senior deacon, 
then ted a document from the deacons embods- 
8 in 1 * to — Guthrie's 
following resolution passed 
by the church :— 
in consideration of his high character, his devoted and 


hia” uatiring. exertions fo" dare the ioral and 


—— welfare of 


The Rev. Joshua Harrison said he was truly sorry 
that Mr. Guthrie was about to leave Tolmer’s-square 
Ohburch, for he had enjoyed his fellowship as a brother 
minister, and could to his exoellence of cha- 
racter, high scholarship and attainments, gentlemanly 
bearing, and thorough devotedness to the cause of 
Christ. If he not gathered a multitude, his 
preaching was of an order which must have loſt its 
mark on some minds, and the eye was not the best 
judge of results where spiritual life and the silent 
operations of grace were to be considered. He then 
moved the following resolution: 


That this meeting desires to e ite warmest sympathy 
with the Rev. John Guthrie, on his resigning the pastorate of 
the church at Tolm uare, and to offer its sincere con- 


er’ 

2 bis bein means of preservi 

extinction ata time of great ——— pe 2 — ge 
woll as being the successful leader of the Christian enterprise 
which led to the erection of this church, with which his name 
will ever remain very closely identified. 
The resolution was seconded by the Rev. J. H. 
Wilson, end very cordially pissed. Mr. Tarring then 
presented the first instalment of the testimonial amid 


the of the meeting ; after which, Mr. Guthrie, 
in , said— 


This gift is the more welcome to me and the 
more honourable to you that it is entirely spontaneous. 
I will not affect humility so far as to say that I am 
wholly undeserving of such a mark of your esteem. We 


Sheffield, in ite favour, and it | Whg 
subseri -list was then handed 


| 


1 


ited 


2 — 
* 


been known at any of our meetings. It is not 

of success, for I have no such feeling. Least of all, is it 

light views of the which I have ever re- 

garded as a tie not tly to severed; and I look 

upon it, in our case, as one that has been very specially 
nsecrated by common interest, aod effort, and sacrifice. 


as 
. The tide will soon turn. Take 
another year, at least, if not two, to get a fair chance, 
which you have never yet had; and if matters do not 
improve, you could resign then as well as now. 

Mr. Guthrie then proceeded to explain his reasons 
for demitting his charge, and concluded with affeo- 
tionate counsels appropriate to the present oiroum- 
stances of the church. Very cordial addresses wero 
then delivered by the Revs. J. Davies, of Waltham- 
stow ; A. M‘Auslane, Newman Hall, Charles Graham, 
William Marshall, and Joseph Boyle, when Mr. 
Gutbrie brought the interesting proceedings to a close 
by prayer and the benediction. 


Corresyondence. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformut. 


Sm, — The order of the public meetings of the Union 
at Bristol has been — 4 1 — columns, * as 
many persons are as or information respecting the 
meetings for business, will you kindly allow me to state 
the following par ? 

On Tuesday morning, after the chairman's address, 
delegates from France, Scotland, and Ireland will be 
introduced. A paper will then be read by Mr. A. 
Rooker, on our Deacons and the proposed Diaconal Con- 
ference. Mr. John Crossley and Dr. Unwin will brin 
the subject of Middle-class Schools under the notice of 
the assembly ; and the Rev. Thomas James will report 
concerning the Memorial Hall. 

On Wednesday the Rev. W. M. Statbam will read a 
paper on Catechetical Instruction, and Mr Charles Reed 
one on Our Sunday Schools—their Weak Points.” A 
report will be presented by the Rev. R. Ashton on the 
Congregational, Sunday-school, and Cottage hymn-books; 
and the claims of our denominational periodical litera- 
ture will be presented by the writer of this note. 

On Thursday a resolution on the deputation to 
America will be presented ; a paper on Congregationalism 
in Bristol will be eke the Rev. E. J. d;and 
— on an English Ministry for Wales, by the Rev. Dr. 


In addition to the evening meetings announced, a 
sermon will be preached in Welsh by the Rev. W. 
Rees; a lecture be delivered to eae by the 
A N. 1 N sermon will be preached to 

6 young 6 Rev. artin. 

The 14 of the model trust deed and the 
constitution of the Union will be deferred to the annual 
meeting in = 

I remain, Mr. Editor, with many thanks for your 
courtesy in allowing the insertion of this communication, 

Yours faithfully, 
G. SMITH, Corresponding Secretary. 


NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin, — The remarks made at St. Clement's 
Chapel, Norwich, which appear to have given concern 
to your correspondent, *‘ An Observer,” are hailed with 
pleasure in other circles. Notwithstanding the attempts 
made to dis greater breadth and freedom of 
thinking in Nonconformist Churches, and the wish to 
hold up au orthodox standard of belief * on narrow 
and isolated interprotatious of Scripture, the tendency in 
many quarters, I am happy to say, is towards the aboli- 
tion of forms deemed essential“ by some, but not by 
others—towards the larger charity in the interpreta- 
tion of men’s lives”—and towards greater freedom of 
individual interpretation in relation to dogmas, ‘as 
long as men are not drawn intosin.” 

Your correspondent sees no line of demarcation 
between the Church and the world, unless a humble 
reliance on Christ's sacrifice,” and ' a forsaking of the 
follies and vanities of the world,” and so forth, be re- 
quired—the true meaning of which seems to be that, 
unless your correspondent’s theory of satisfaction be 
held, and his individual notions as to what are ‘‘ follies ” 
and “ vanities’ be complied with, he thinks the Church 
of Chriet will be absorbed in the world; in other words, 
that there can be no Christian Church or Christian 
fellowship unless acoording to his conceptions. 

Now, with this as an expression of individual opinion, 
I can have no right to interfere, But, Sir, as an observer 


for thirty years of the progress of religious thought and 


ay fab your corre- 
— bad e 
erection of a sanc- rovidence, of 


8 


clusions concerning 
destinies of the vast majority of our race, and the charac- 
Something is being done in the Obureh of in 
Some one in the 
this direction, and there are in — 1. 
who look with a feeling akin to envy on the freer 
as they regard it) of the Establishment. 


atmosphere ( 
- | The fact is patent to all observant men, outside the pulpit 


and the vestry, that Nonoonformity bas ite three 
Charches—the High, the Broad, and the Low; and that 
if Nonoonformity be good for anything, it pol Raa 


mental freedom. 
shifts. For time and for eternity every man and woman 
has to make his or her own I SS in 


t | which no second bas an to interfere. Not 
even is an IE thes in overa or 


biassing an infant or feminine mind, much less an 
vidual, restige of. sancti „ which virtually 
oe ty — ty in such instances. 

If ever there was a time when the pulpits of Non- 
conformity needed wr, by men of 1—— intell 
of courageous spirit, fearless enquiry, and yet 
unfaltering trust in the authority and teaching of 
Scripture, as the guide to an eternal hereafter, that 
time is the present. But mere amiable sentimentalists, 
distrustful of scientific enquiry and neglectful of in- 
tellectual culture, are not the men to confront the 
subtle sceptics and defiant atheists of our age, who 
regard man as a temporary denizen of time, with no 
hope of immortality—as an ephemera skimming for a 
moment over the surface of eternity. 

I am, Sir, yeas truly, 


ROAD-CHU RCH. 
Leicester, Oct. 14, 1865. 


THE AMERICAN OORRESPONDENCE. 


A very interesting and lengthened correspondence, 
between Earl Russell and Mr. Adams, extending over 
many columns of the daily has been: d- 
lished, respecting the title of the United Stat. to 
claim compensation for those of ite citizens Who ve 
suffered losses by the capture of the Alabama d 
other armed vessels of British origin. The main p . 
of these letters are thus succinctly indicatedina 1 „* 
leader :—The correspondence begins with a desp n 
from Mr. Adams to Lord Russell, dated so far bac as 
April 7, 1865, and arising out of the proceeding: of 
the Shenandoah at Melbourne. Having comme, ed 
upon these, the American Minister takes occasion to 
reopen the whole subject of Oonfederate crui- ers 
issuing from British ports. Denying that the de ro- 
dations of such vessels had been checked in ony 
material degree, he proceeds to throw the whole re- 
sponsibility of them on this country. While he ao- 
quits the Government of any complicity with “ the 
hostile policy,“ of which he defines the object to be 
the destruction of the whole mercantile marine of the 
United States for the benefit of our own, he, never- 
theless, complains that no effective measures had 
been taken to counteract it. He attributes, more- 
over, all the losses sustained by American commerce 
to “the first step teken, which never can be re- 
garded by my Government in any other light than 
as precipitate, of acknowledging persons as a bel- 
ligeront power on the ocean before they had a 
single vessel of their own to show floating upon 
it.“ He challenges Lord Russell to produce 2 
single instance of such wrong done by one nation 
to another “ without bringing on the gravest of oom - 
waren A and ends by expressing a hope that no 
urther out of the same kind may be permitted, 
and that the United States navy may be again allowed 
full and free pratique in British waters. Lord Ru:- 
soll's reply is May 4, and its substance may be 
very shortly stated. He takes issue with Mr. ms 
on three main points—the ition of the Conefde- 
rates as belligerents, the obligations thereby imposed 
upon us as a neutral Power, and the manner in which 
those obligations were discharged. As to the first, he 
contends that the blockade of the Southern ports left 
us no alternative but to acknowledge the belligerent 
rights of the United States, and therefore of its enemy, 
or to repudiate all such rights, including that of — 
and to insist upon trading freely with the Southern 
ports. As to the second, be maintains that the mea- 
sure of our neutral obligations is the strict observance 
of international and municipal law, and that the mag- 
nitude of the injury inflicted on American shipowners 
is no proof that we ought to have prevented it, or 
could legally have done so. As to the third, he endea- 
vours to show, by reference to American precedents, 
that the course adopted by our Government in d 
to the several alleged breaches of our Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act was in accordance with the known principles 
of law and the practice of the United States them- 
eelves. Finally, he asks emphatically what limit could 
be assigned to such a responsibility as Mr. Adams 
would fix zpon us :— 


Great Britain would become thereby answerable for 
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destruction of ps and oa and that 
the merchants of Great Britain have thereby indirectly 


profited by —— wrong of their fellow subjects, The 


conclusion 


It would, of course, be im 


possible to follow Mr. 
Adams t- h all the evidence which he adduces in 
support of this formidable indictment, and it will 
probably be more convenient if we exhibit in juxts- 


kes! 
del 


you not to 
the belief that with 
le 


ured feel which only time and the hopes of a 
better — in futare, held out by the con- 


PUBLIO MEN ON PUBLIO AFFAIRS. 
Mr. Disraeli dined with 


the members of the 


‘Amersham and Ohesham Agricultural Association on 


Tuesday evening. In a speech which he made in 
the course of the evening he pointed out difficulties 


to in the way of granting leases of farms. Afterwards he 
advantages of ing rewards to | 8 


insisted > 9 the 
labourers service, and also advocated the 
erection of a class of cottages for the labourers, 
arguing that a good pecuniary and moral return for 
money thus invested would be secured. 

Karl De Grey and Sir Oharles Wood were present 


ition with this abstract of the case against usa 
— 

his rejoinder of „. Starting from the pro- 
position that the ican insurrection was alto- 
gether unprecedented in its scale and the complete- 
ness of its organisation, he proceeds to recapitulate 
the reasons, already mentioned, for assuming the 
attitude of neutrality and conceding belli ighte 
to North and South. He then to allege 
that our neutral duties were y and impartially 
fulfilled; that the Foreign Enlistment Act can only 
be applied upon adequate proof of an unlawful equip- 
ment; that in the cases of the Oreto, the Alabama, 
the iron-clad rams, the Pampero, and the Ra 
hannock due 


of the Government ; that it ought to be 


the 
shown what constitutional amendment of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act would have enabled 


down all possible abuses of our neutrality by Oon- 
federate agents; that nothing but the 1 un · 
scrupulous system of espi and the most arbitrary 
power of seizure would have sufficient to prevent 
such transactions as resulted in the equipment of the 
Shenandoah far away from our own shores; and that 
consequently “there is no reason or ground whatever 


to acouse her Majesty's Government of failure in the 
formance of international obligations during 
the four years of civil war; and no valid claim can 


be made for reparation and indemnification.” Mr. 
Adams, in his last despatch, dated September 18, 
combats in turn with much skill and temper most 
of these statements, but ps the most interesting 
is that in which he gives his own view of the 
course dictated by true international comity in case 
of civil war breaking out in a friendly country. He 
eye 
Whenever an insurrection against the established 
Government of a country takes place, the duty of 
te under to maintain peace and 
to be at first to abstain care- 
may have the smallest 


y 1 “sroidiog implication in the 

me or an a 

snag, en 8 appears Ne ust aod right to pro- 
y 


Government has utterly lost the power of control over 
the resistance made, w t the probability of 


i peten friendly Government to recog- 
— — ae as an inde — Power, 
giving it just cause of offence, 


. Adams concludes his despatch in the following 
terms :— 
I take great satisfaction in concluding this note by 


cor di responding to your nest to 
1. her Maj 1. in rejoicing that 
e 


bonds of amity.” likewise receive with oe ae 
our lordsbip’s assurance that the efforts 4. ich the 
vernment and Congress of my country have shaken 
off slavery have the warmest sympathy of the people 
of these kingdoms.” If from ful observation in a 


of the points urged by Lord Russell in 


on Frida 42 at a municipal entertainment at 
Ripon, 2 y the Mayor. In responding to the 
health of her Majesty's Ministers, his lordship ro- 
marked that the policy of the Government had 


recently been subjected to the sharp and searching 


test of a general elaction, and without entering into 
nice questions of statistics, he asserted that the 
verdict of the country at large had been favourable 
to the administration of Lord Palmerston. Sir C. 


Wood, the newly-elected member for the city, endorsed | P. 


the opinion of the Secretary at War, and 
the country on the continued 22 which the 
“He did not think 


state of the revenue exhibited. 
that either Fenianism in Ireland or the cattle plague 
in England afforded any cause cr anxiety. 
The Hinckford Conservative and Agricultural Olub 
held its annual meeting on Friday at Osstle Heding- 
ham. The gethering was shorn of one of its chief 
attractions. Major Beresford, the W. B.“ of Frail 
notoriety, was not t. He was beaten at the 
last election by Mr. Western, a Liberal, and therefore 
did not favour his Oonservative mourners with his 


presence. Mr. Du Cane, however, made up for the 
absence of his late colleague. He made a genuine 
Tory He adopted Mr. Disraeli’s conclusion, 


that the party, though it had lost some nondescript 
members, was more compact than ever; that it would 
still be able to oppose successfully the ive 
policy of the Liberation Society ; that, with the help of 
such men as Mr. Lowe, the Oonservatives would be 
able to resist organic ehanges; and that it was clear 
Mr. Bright being witness, that as long as Lord 
Palmerston lived there was no fear of Radical vhanges. 
Mr. Da Cane emphatically advised attention to the 

to reinstate Major Beresford for North Essex, 
and said that Sir Thomas Western's majority had been 
more than made up in the late registration. 


Postscript. 
Wednesday, Oct, 18, 1865. 
LORD PALMERSTON, 
(From the Times.) 

Shortly before five o'clock last evening the follow- 
ing bulletin was shown to his lordship’s friends at 
Brockett :— 

In consequence of having taken cold, Lord Palmerston 
has been seriously ill, but he has steadily improved 
during the last three days, and is now much better. 
Taos. Watson, M.D. 


Pornos Sutrn, M.D. 
Brockett Hall, Oot. 17, 1865. 


At a late hour last night the following was the 
bulletin :— 

Lord Palmerston’s illness has become worse since the 
morning. 

Telegraphic messages have been sent to the Queen 
in Scotland since Sunday last, and Sir George Grey 
has been communicated with through the same 
medium, 

Without any desire to cause pain to tho friends of 
the noble Premier, it cannot be disguised that he is 
very seriously ill. 


LATEST CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Lord Lyons, the new English Ambassador to the 
Porte, arrived at Constantinople last Tharsday ; and 
his 2 Sir Henry Bulwer, was to leave last 
week. 


The Queen of Spain was, it appears, anxious to 


come to Madrid in order by her presence to restore 


coldness | the confidence of 


| caused by the cholera still 


<a 


Madrid. Political 


tions will commence 
month. 

The 4 
— 
put forward by 2 i 

an extreme 
merely theoretical 
natural during the electoral excitement, and not 
culated to alarm anyone. 

AMERICA. 
(Per the Moravian.) 
New Yorx, Oct. 6. 
A Philadelphia d of the Sth inst. says :— 


“It is established beyond a doubt that General 
Grant recently declared in oonversation that the 
United States’ Government will vindicate the Monroe 
doctrine at an early day, and that Maximilian must 
leave Mexico.” General Grant is ted to enter- 
tain the opinion that the President and the authorities 
at Ay hold this _ 8 settled purpose, and 
only await the meeting o ngress to take open 
und in the matter, 4 
A Washi telegram of the same date, however, 
states positively that the Government has taken no 
recent action, nor is it believed any is contemplated 
inconsistent with the policy heretofore declared— 
namely, maintenance of absolute neutrality between 
the belligerents in Mexico. 

General Howard, Commissioner of the Freedmen's 
Bureau, had issued an important order to the assistant 
commissioners, — to facilitate the operations 
under a previous order in regard to the restoration to 
former proprietors of lands in the Southern States, 
which for some time, being regarded as conflecated or 
abandoned, have been in charge of the officers of the 
bureau. The assistant commissioners are directed to 


pare as soon as ble descriptive lists of such 
perty and of the ts, and to forward them to 
ashington. 


A large and enthusiast io of the Fenian 
Brotherhood was held at the Oourt-house, pee 
Tennessee, on the 4th inst. Speeches were made 
sundry resolutions 

It is reported that Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson lost 
Fr 
with the exception of his homestead, 


Earl Russell has published in the Gasetie of last 
night a oure for the cattle plague. It has been sent 
from St. Petersburg » by ambassador, who received 
it from a farmer in the interior of Russia. Briefly 
stated, the oure consists in putting the affected animal 
into a vapour bath, and then wrapping it up most care- 


fully. 

The —— of — 2 Oity of London 
are considering the propriety lishing slaughter- 
houses in the City. Dr. Letheby that, under 
the most advantageous circumstances, the slaughter- 
houses must be a nuisance, and he recom- 
mends their removal, At the meeting of the commis- 
sioners yesterday the matter was under consideration, 


and after some discussion a on the subject was 
referred back to the committee which it emanated. 
The Standard asserts, on the authority of 
Richard Weaver, the revival , who last week 
in Dumfries, that the of Queens- 

„ who about two years went over to the 

— of Rome, hes ret to the Protestant 
The Leichhardt search expedition was at the latest 


dates far advanced into interior of Australia, 
being not far from Menindie. Dr. Murray, the officer 
in charge, in « vod mpd ym 24 * 
appears in 8 sanguine reports one 

all of his company, officers and vie with 
each other in the discharge of their respective duties, 


MARK-LANE—THIS DAY. 


Fresh up to our market to-day the arrivals of home-grown 
wheat were very moderate, but the condition of the produce 
was good. For all good and fine samples the trade ruled firm, 
ut fully late rates. For inferior English wheats the demand 
was in a sluggish state, on former terms, The supply of 
foreign wheat on offer was good. The demand was by no 
means active; nevertheless, a fair business was transacted, at 
fully Monday's currency. Floating cargoes of grain were in 
fair demand, at full prices, The barley was scarce, and fully 
supported Monday's quotations; otherwise, the barley trade 
was quict, at late rates. Malt wasin fair demand, and prices 
ruled rm. The market was well supplied with oats. Most 
descriptions were in fair request, at fully late rates. Beans 
and peas were in but moderate supply, and the trade was firm, 
at very full prices. Flour was in fair demand, and the quota- 
tions ruled firm, 


— . — —— — — — 
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Nontx Downatioy.—A gentleman, who will not 
allow his name to transpire, has sent a donation of 
106“. to the Orphan Working School, Haverstock-hill, 
in token of his approval of the sotion of the com- 
mittee in receiving forty instead of thirty-five orphans 
at the t election, and of their intention to re- 


ceive eighty annually in future. Buch seasonable help 
is greatly encouraging. 
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SUMMARY. 


Our readera will have learnt with great 
e»mcern that the health of Lord Palmerston 
is so seriously impaired as to have caused 
for several , past extreme anxiety to 
his relatives aul colleagues. On Mon- 
day the noble lord somewhat rallied, but a 
bulletia issued last night at Brockett Hull states 
that his lordship was worse, and the Times deems 
it necessary to announce that the noble Premier is 
“very seriously ill.” The rumour of Lord 
Palmerston’s declining health considerably 
affected the Funds yesterday—a sufficient proof 
of the important political issues involved in the 
question of his lordship’s ability to continue at 
the head of public affairs in this country. 

The interest in politics is somewhat revivin 
after the Jong period of torpor which succeedec 
the Geveral Election. Earl De Grey and Ripon, 
Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. Du Cane—representing 
respectively ‘the Government, the independent 
Conservatives, and the ultra-Tories—have been 
making after-dinner speeches during the week ; 
but without adding to our stock of political in- 
formation, or throwing much light on the 
pos of parties. The Secretary for War 
s complacent and hopeful, believing that 
the late election has been a decided vote 
of confidence im the Government, which will 
enable them to persevere in the policy hitherto 
pursued. Mr. Newdegate shows himself as little 
amenable to party claims as formerly; and Mr. 
Du Cane consoles himself with the reflection that 
the Opposition is more compact, if less numerous, 
than before the dissolution, and rejoices iu the 

neral apathy on Parliamentary Reform, which 
be 4 with Mr. Bright will not become 
a serious question so long as Lord Palmers. 
ton is at the helm, and promises the most 
determined — of the Conservatives to 
any organic changes which may be Py — as 
well as their continued resistance to the measures 
advocated by the Liberation Society. All this 
we knew before; but it is desirable that the 

ublic should be reminded on authority of what 
sto be expected from Tory politicians who, like 
the Bourbons, seem to be incapable of learning 
wisdom by experience, 

Our Stock Exchange has been considerably 
disquieted during the past week with rumours of 
& serious complication between France and the 
United States in respect to Mexico. It was 
stated that Mr. Seward had sent a despatch to 
Paris, intimating iu very decided language that 
his Government would not permit additional 
troops to be sent to Mexico by France, and that 
further intervention iu the affairs of that 
country by the Emperor of the French might 

to a serious misunderstanding between the 
two Goveruments. The Star is able autho- 
ritatively to state that no such menacing 
despatch has been written or forwarded, anit 
that no fresh action has been taken by the 
Washington Government io the Mexican ques- 
tion. It has never been concealed that the 
United States does not approve of the Em- 
peror Napoleon's Mexican policy, and would 
decline to pom sem the new régime in 
that country, so long as it was occupied by 
European troops. But it is believed that Presi- 


dent Johnson has no intention of interfering with 
the Emperor i and that despite his 
adhesion to the Monroe ple, he would not 
be averse to acknowledge that Sovereign’s 
authority as soon as it should appear that he 
was the chosen ruler of the and 
able to maintain himself without external aid. 

There is bardly any doubt that public opinion 
in the Northern States of the American Union is 
generally hostile to negro and the recent 
elections in Connecticut, at w the 
innovation was by an overw 
majority, is held to be conclusive on the point. 
The Southern States are still en in the work 
of reorganisation. North Carolina has repealed 
the Secession Ordinance, and we regret tosee that 
the Alabama Convention has resolved to exclade 
negro testimony in civil cases till the new con- 
stitution has been adopted; while so radical u 
politician as Governor Brownlow, of Tennessee, 
appalled by the difficulties of the negro ques- 
tion, reverts to the suggestion of the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln that a portion of the national 
territory should be set apart for the residence 
of the coloured freedmen. So great, how- 
ever, is the change that has come over 
the negroes of the South since the close 
of the war, that, according the testimony of 
recent travellers, the restoration of slavery would 
be impossible, even if the United States Govern- 
ment were to relinquish all control over them 
to-morrow. “ The blacks are so altered in spirit 
that the old discipline and submissiveness could 
never be revived. The might be re- 
enslaved, but it would be only in name.” It is 
evident that the readjustment of the relations 
between the coloured freedmen and their former 
masters will be very slowly effected, aud tax to 
the utmost the wisdom, patience, and states- 
manship of Federal politicians. 

The news by the Overland Mail does not hold 
out much prospect of a s y close of the war 
in New Zealand. Unassisted by English troops, 
which General Cameron, owing to differences 
with the Governor, had kept inactive, a small 
colonial force under the direction of Sir George 
Grey had captured theformidable Pah of Were 
though the Maori garrison had 93 Part o 
the British regiments, with the willing assent 
of the colonists, were leaving the country, and, 
the remainder were to be in future at the service 
of the Governor. In his speech at the opening 
of the General Assembly Sir George Grey con- 
gratulated the Legislature on “ the ial esta- 
blishment of peace and the suppression of insur- 
rection in several of the disturbed districts in 
this island”; and expressed confidence that, 


| 


j 


“while devising means for the suppression of 
outrages which still occur, they would at the 
same time consider how to insure the future 
peace of the country, and promote the union of 
the two races by facilitating the admission of her 
Majesty's subjects of the native race to a full 
and equal participation in the privileges of self- 
government.” The Governor has appointed a 
native commission, with a Small admixture of 
Europeans, to report on affairs connected with 
the Maori race. It is to be hoped that these 
measures will lay the foundation of a permanent 
settlement of the New Zealand difficulty, though 
the continued atrocities of the Pai Marire fanatics 
upon friendly natives as well as Europeans are 
a great obstacle to peace. 


In Victoria by the last accounts the constitu- 
tional dead lock continued. While the Legis- 
lative Council has rejected the Tariff and Appro- 

riation Bill — by the Lower House, the 

overument has stopped the pay ments of salaries, 
w and contingencies, “ until the necessary 
—— for the expenditure shall have been 
obtained.“ Though it would appear that the 
Legislative Council had not exceeded their legal 
powers in rejecting theSupply Bills to which other 
measures were tacked, the Government seems 
to be supported by public opinion, and meetings 
had been held in the priueipal towns to ratify 
their policy. Under such circumstances, the 
— Council must sooner or later suc- 
cumb. 


HOW NOT TO SETTLE INTERNATIONAL 
DIFFERENCES, 


We now know all about the unsettled diffi- 
culties that arose between the United States and 
Eogland during the late war. The full corre- 
spondence between Mr. Adams and Earl Russell, 
from April to the middle of September in the 
present year, bas been published by our Foreign 
Office, as though to challenge the expression of 
public opinion, The diplomatic combatants are 
well matched. A studied courtesy, reticence, and 
sincere expressions of mutual good wishes run 
through all the despatches, Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the manner of the two 
Miuistera—nothing more disappointing than the 
result. It is the case of two counsel pleading 
each side of a case, and exhausting whatever 


— ? 


ingenuity or precedent can suggest. But, un- 
happily, there is no supreme tribunal to weigh 
the relative merits of the argumente— 
no court of a whose would be 
accepted by both sides alike. Each refers indeed 
to international law, but international law is bat 
a buodle of ents and customs varying 
according to the shifting relations of belligerents 
“Tt te impossible to deny the gravity of th 
t is im e to deny the gravity 0 
ö — cama submitted by Mr. Adams. The 
erican Minister says, truly en that 
the only navy possessed by the tes 
for carryiug on external war was absolutely 
created in the dominions of a friendly 
nation, and that “Great Britain, as a 
national power, is io point of fact fast 12 
the entire maritime commerce of the Uni 
States by reason of the acts of a portion of her 
Majesty's subjects engaged in carrying on war 
against them on the ocean during a time of 
between the two countries.” For the 
njuries sustained by American citizens from 
these acta, Mr. Adams holds the British Govern- 
ment to be responsibl 2 he freely admits 
that they were faithful to their neutral obliga- 


the war, except that at the outset 
rent rights of the 
en 


tions duri 
the recognition of the 
insurgents was “ precipitate and un + 
being based u mere presum But the 
strength of the American is the 
Alabama case. Mr. Adams complains, with 
much force, that, though the British Govern- 
ment were duly and re ly informed of the 
destination of that vessel, she was allowed to 
depart on her warlike mission, and that 
“although her Majesty's officers at Liverpool 
were pledged to keep faithful watch over the 
Alabama, and report any further information 
they might obtain, no one of them seems to have 
been disposed to pay the smallest attention to 
any representations or any evidence offered by 
him or any agent of the United States, even so 
far as to stimulate his own action in any way 
whatever.” Mr. Adams, therefore, reaffirms 
“the validity of the claims of his Government 
for all the damage done by this vessel during her 
career, and aaks re tion therefor.” 


Earl Russell, in his several replies to Mr. Adams, 
enters at some length into the question of the 
concession of belligerent rights to the insurgents, 
and contends that that step followei the course 
of events in America—succeeding the proclama- 
tion of the blockade of the Southern ports. We 
never could understand the American grievance 
in this matter, seeing that, accord to the 
decision of their own Supreme Court, “ the pro- 
clamation of blockade is itself conclusive evi- 
dence of the state of war.” In respect to the 
Alabama, his lordship, observing a discreet 
silence as to the culpable neglect of his subordi- 
nates, shows that action was being taken by the 
British Government for her detention, upon evi- 
dence furnished by Mr. Adams, though it is 
doubtful “whether it would have been found 
snfticient to procurea conviction from a jury, or 
even a charge in favour of condemnation of the 
vessel from a judge.” But on the very morning 
of the day when the law officers of the Crown 
reported on the case, the Alabama was taken 
to sea on the false — of a trial trip.“ The 
whole question, therefore, resolves itself, his 
lordship contends, into this — whether the 
British Government faithfully and conscientiously 
performed their duties as neutrals, or whether 
they, from any motives whatever, were guilty of 
a grave neglect of those duties.” Such a matter, 
he remarke, could not be referred to “any form 
of arbitration,” as suggested by Mr. Adams. 
“ Her Majesty's Government,” says his lordship, 
“are sole guardians of their own honour. They 
cannot admit that they have acted with bad 
faith in maintaining the neutrality they pro- 
fesesed. The law officers of the Crown must be 
held to be better interpreters of a British statute 
than any mg Government can be presumed 
to be. Her Majesty’s Government must there- 
fore decline either to make reparation and com- 
pensation for the captures made by the 
ee or to refer the question to any foreiga 

tate. 


At the same time, Earl Russell shows that in 
the early part of the present century the United 
States refused compensation to Spain and 2 
for losses which their merchants sustained 
vessels fitted out in the ports of the Union while 
its Government was at peace with those countries, 
on the ground, as stated by the then of 
State, that “the Government of the United 
States having used all the means in its power 
to prevent the fitting out and arming of v 
io their ports to cruise against any nation with 
whom they are at peace, and having faithfully. 
carried into execution the laws enacted to pre- 
serve inviolate the neutral and pacific obligations 
of this Union, cannot consider itself bound to 
idemuiſy individual foreigners for losses by cap- 
ture over which the United States have neither 
control nor jurisdiction, For such events no 
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nation can in principle, nor does in practice, hold 
itself ble.“ But, in respect to this 
cedent, Mr. Adams argues that the Am 
Government bad previously amended, and made 
more stringent, their internal laws on the sub- 
ject ; while our Government in the recent war 
refused to follow the same course, and decided to 
rely on existing statutes. Still the fact remains 
that his Government did refuse compensation for 
injuries sustained to a foreign Government by 
the acts of American citizens in violation of the 
law. 
The present position of the question is this— | 

that our Stiniokers decline either to make re- 

aration and compensation for the captures made 

y the Alabama, or to refer the question to 
any foreign State”; but they are, “ready to 
consent to the appointment of a Commission to 
which shall be referred all claims arising durin 
the late civil war, which the two Powers shall 

to refer to the Commissioners.” Mr. Adams 

does not hold out much pruspect of the acceptance 
of this al, which could, he says, only be 
acce “at the risk of a charge of disavowing 
the views of constitutional or international law 
entertained by my Government in former times.” 


The grounds on which Earl Russell bases bis 
mptory refusal of arbitration in respect to 
the Alabama claims seems to us both inadequate 
and dangerous. Mr. Adama does not impeach 
the honour or good faith of the British Govern- 
ment. He founds the claims on 
facts which Earl Russell does not dispute. Surely 
it might be remitted to a third party, mutually 
1 upon, to decide whether these facts justify 
a demand for reparation, without affecting our 
national dignity. Was our honour tarnished by 
submitting our difference with Brazil to the 
arbitration of King Leop»ld? Earl Russell’s 
refusal to recognise the American claim in any 
shape is a dangerous precedent. To do so would 
he says, ‘‘ endanger the position of neutrals in all 
future wars.” But is it the policy of a Power 
like England to magnify the rights of neutrals / 
On this point Mr. Adams argues with much 
force :— 

If it be once fairly established as a principle of the 
international code, that a neutral Power is the sole judge 
of the degree to whieh it has done ite duty under u code 
of its own for the preveation of — and 
flagrant outrages, initiated in its own ports by the agents 
of one belligerent in co-operation with numbers of its 
own subjects, perpetrated upon the commerce of 
the other on the high seas; if it be conceded that the 
neutral, upon reclamation made for the injuries thus 
done by reason of the manifest inefficacy of its means of 
re on, which it has at all times the power to im- 
prove at will, can deliberately decline to respond to any 
such al, fall back upon the little that it has at- 
tem as an excuse, and thenoceforward claim with 
justice to be released from the inevitable consequence 
that must ensue from its inaction, then it must sure! 
follow that the only competition between neu 
Powers hereafter will be, not which shall do the most, 
but which shall do the least, to fulfil its obligations of 
interdiction of the industry and enterprise of its own 
— - in promotingſthe conflicts that take place between 

ligerents on the ocean. 

May it not be said that by setting up the 
claim of neutrals to impunity for their acts in 
time of war, our Government is creating an 
arbitrary mode of escape from a present difficulty 
at the expense of the best interests of the nation, 
and by their evssion of responsibility abro- 

ting the mains of international law as 

itherto understood? Bat it is by no 
means certain that Earl Russell’s curt nega. 
tive gets rid of the question. The subject is 
too irritating a one in America to permit that 
conclusion, and Mr. Seward’s recent proceedings 
for collecting the details of evidence on these 
claims forbid the supposition that we have heard 
the last of the Alabama claims. 


There is too much reason, then, to fear that 
this unhealed difference will long remain a fester- 
ing sore between the United States and England 
and an obstacle to that hearty friendship an 
co-operation which the majority in each com- 
munity desires to promote. The civil war in 
America has, moreover, ended by leavi 
the respective rights of neutrals and belli- 
gerents in greater uncertainty than ever. But 
even if our Government did not feel in honour 
able to entertain the claims of the Federal 
Government, might they not have helped to 
assuage the bitter feelings of our American 
cousins, as well as promote the interests of 
civilised nations, by proposing some scheme for 
defining afresh the principles of international 
law? Formerly England stretched to an ex- 
treme the right of belligerents, and the United 
States was the champion of neutral rights. The 
position is now reversed. We have lately had 
a congress for settling the lations relative to 
the wounded on the field of battle, and all the 
leading Powers of Europe have acceded to the 
convention then adopted. There may be 
difficulties in the way of constituting an in- 
ternational court of arbitration, but such a 
scheme, in however modified a form, would be 
far preferable to the lawless policy sanctioned 


by our Government, and the utter confusion in 


respect to international obligations which now 
obtains. 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIPS, 


Tus new relations which have here and there 
sprung up between capital and labour gave rise 
to a very interesting d at one of the 
meetings of the late Social Science Congress, 
founded on an admirable poe read by Mr. 
Holyoake on “The New erships of In- 
dustry.” We are sorry that the question has 
not excited the attention which it deserves. 
Any feasible attempt to create a community of 
interest between capitalists and producers is de- 
serving of the most serious consideration ; for if 
such a combination can be formed without detri- 
ment to any one, and to the mutual advan 
of employer and employed, « solution will 
found of some of the most . social pro- 
bleius of the age, and a lever obtained for raiai 
an entire class of the community in the scale o 
civilisation. 

The principle of this new system—new only 
so far as England is concerned is that of giving 
to the workmen, in addition to their wages, a 
share in the extra profits of the business in which 
they are employed. Under the customary plan 
the interests of employer aud employed are 
identical iu theory, but not in practice. How- 
ever profitable may be the concern in which he is 
engaged, the workman has no claim to an 
share in it beyond his stipulated an 
in the majority of cases can only obtain 
better remuneration for his labour by pressure, 
or by strikes. “Thus,” as Mr. Holyoake says, 
“there existe a chronic war of industry in every 
town in the land.“ How admirably adapted the 
scheme of giving workmen a share iu the profits 
of their employers is to reconcile their conflict- 
ing interests, to diminish, if not to put an end 
to, trade combinations and strikes, to promote 
kindly feeling and mutual respect, to attach the 
artisan permanently to his own coal business, aud 
to increase its productive power, is very forcibly 
shown by that geutleman in the paper referred 
to. The new system is based on the conviction 
that both capital and labour gain by a closer 
relationship. The former loses nothing, but, by 
more intimate union with the latter, creates 
new profits in which both share. Self 
interest,” as Mr. Holyoake forcibly puts it, 
“which seeks its ende through a liberal con- 
sideration of the interests of others, pays far 
better than the savage covetousness which 
impatiently picks the bones of labour.” And 
again, Partnerships of labour are not devised 
as philanthropic plans. They arise in an exten- 
sion of commercial sagacity. The old system of 
mastership merely buys the workman’s stomach 
—the new partnership of industry buys his 
thought and energy, aod this new investment 
will pay better than the old.“ 


Partnerships of labour, however novel in this 
country, are not new eleewhere. There are in 
France and Belgium many establishments thus 
conducted with profit aud success. In America 
the principle is widely revoguised. Every person, 
for instance, employed on the premises of Mr. 
Horace Greeley, of the New York Tribune, down 
to the humblest compositor, has a share in the 
business. In England among the first to adopt 
this co-operative plan were Messrs. Henry Briggs 
and Co., the proprietors of the Whitwood and 
Methley Collieries. It has been provided by this 
firm that even if their workmen do not or cannot 
invest their savings in shares, that all profits 
over ten per cent. shall be divided between the 
shareholders who have risked their capital iu the 
business, aud the workmen whose devotion and 
skill have produced the profit, in the ratio of two- 
thirds to shareholders, and one-third to workmen. 
This interesting experiment has not been long in 
operation, but it is stated that more coal 
has been worked since it was commenced than 
had been worked before in the same time. On 
a similar, though more restricted plan, the 
immense establishment of the Messrs. Crossley, 
of Halifax, is now conducted, and their example 
has been followed by the Messrs. Braby, the 

reat zinc-workers of London, and by other 
ge employers of labour whom it is needless to 
name. Perbaps no better illustration of the 
soundness of the principle of partuership in 
industry and the ease with which it may be 
applied, could be advanced than the fact that 
essrs. Greening and Co., the financial agents at 
Manchester, advise its introduction into new 
companies. The senior member of the firm was 
present at the meeting at Sheffield of which we 
are speaking, and thus testified to the beneficial 
working of the new system:— 
If a man were regular w for his work, he 
worked so hard 1 — 1 ; if he were allowed to 


a ome in the profits he realised, he worked so much 
r and so much more carefully ; but if he were made 


a junior partner in the concern which employed him, 
gy were devoted = se of his | 


possible to overrate 

advantages that would result from the general 
adoption of this system of co-operation. It 
would tend to raise workmen from the position 
of machines to that of responsible men. That 
“enlightened self. inte as Mr. Holyoake 
phrases it, which would thus be brought into 
active play, would throw a new hue over, and 
inapire with a fresh meaning, the daily toil of the 


artisan. The workman now often ers his 
wages from habit, and from the a of a 
sufficiently near motive for 


practical economy. 
The savings’ bank is sometimes nota sufficient 
inducement ; the future claims of his family are 
apt to be ignored. But let him see that 
his savings are being tarned into productive 
capital which entitles him to a share in the 
business in which he infougaged, and he has the 
strongest incentive, not only to greater industry, 
but to the avoidance of ing and ve 
vices. He feels a sense of responsibility never 
before experienced. He hasa new tion in 
society to maintain—a greater stake in the com- 
monwealth, He stands on a better footing with 
his employers, loses much of that spirit of 
jealousy and bitterness which their prosperity is 
apt to excite, and feels that he is no longer a 
member of a class separated by a wide gulf 
those above him iu rank, The principle of lu- 
dustrial partuership seems destined to furnieh the 
most powerful amalgam for binding together the 
various sections of society, aud promises to be a 
potent ally of the social aud religious reformer. 


A NEW CHAPTER OF AN OLD 
HISTORY. 


For some months past another “ little native 
war” has been raging in South Africa, but hap- 
pily beyond the coufines of British territory. 

eed, to do Mr. Cardwell justice, be has taken 
special means to avoid a rupture with any mem- 
bers of the great Kaffir family, aud under his 
administration the froutier has been so quiet as 
to beget the belief that even the most restless of 


the native tribes — be kept out of mischief if 
they are only treated as reasonable beings, Our 
Colonial Secretary declines to bind to 


pay scheme of aunezation. Natal and the wee 
Colony are not likely to carry out their favourite 
idea of “ eating up” the intermediate country as 
] as the rigüt honourable member for Oxford 


pulls the strings of his — He has 
actually given up to Kreli a large ion of the 


Trans-Keian territory which was possession 
of by a colonial force after 14 gees famine had 
raa few years 


swept off so many thousand 
ago, aud has thus made a noble use of his power 
in restraining the covetousness of “ the land 
sharks.” Would that we could write in the 
same strain of our lawless neighbo the 
Dutch Boers. They ess, it is true, the 
Reformed faith, as Dr. Liv ne tells 
deliver prayers of interminable length ; but 
that practical Christianity which teaches res 
for one’s neighbours’ landmarks, aud the dut 
of doing unto others what we would they should 
do unto us, they appear to know next 
to nothing. Sometimes the Transvaal Republic, 
which lies far to the north, is the chief offender ; 
sometimes, as in the present instance, the 
remorseless love of aboriginal prey is exhi- 
bited by * 82 Free —— * is no 
exaggeration of the uage of metaphor to 
that the Dutch wolf is now —— 
destroy the Basutu lamb, and that he is already 
feastiug, with ravenous a * upon the 
dainty banquet. It is the old, old story of the 
strong trampling upon the weak—a practice 
which is clder than the most ancient civilisation, 
and which is as rife in the nineteenth century 
as ifa pure and merciful religion had never taken 
the place of the barbarous faiths of antiquity. 

It is necessary that the reader should turn to 
a map in order to understand the raphical 
bearings of this question. The — Free 
State is bounded on the south by a small strip of 
the Cape Colony, and on the west by Basutuland, 
the northern boundary of which native territory 
is again met by a large Dutch tract extending to 
the southern limits of the Transvaal Republic, 
aud separated on the east from Natal by the 
well-known Quathlamba mountains, This t 
range also forms the eastern side of Basutuland, 
but in every other part, with the exception of a 


southern angle, the Basutu frontier is pressed 
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independence; but we be- 
both Boers and Basutus the miser- 


able heritage of an unsettled boundary. This 
has led, as might indeed have been foreseen, to 
cotistant disputes, collisions, and even wars. 
Sir Philip Wodehouse, the 
Governor of the Cape Colony, acted, by mutual 
consent, as arbitrator between the parties, and 
the result was that the Basutus were required to 
surrender another slice of their territory. Al- 

great chief of the tribe, 


the Gordian knot of our difficulty with them by 
4 
to 
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standing crops ; and secondly, that, although the 
cattle-lifting which followed Btedly 
indefensible on the ground that two wrongs do 
not make a right, Moshesh ex his regret 
for what had occurred, and offered to reimburse 
the Boers for their losses. The acts complained 
of were perpetrated by a chief who had always 
been a source of trouble to — oy who, 
owing to circu had been alter- 
nately treated asa tributary of his and a subject 
of the Boers. Yet it must be remem in 
mitigation of his conduct, that Governor Wode- 
recommended the Boers to allow the 
crops, and to re- 
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hich adopted, hundreds of poor 
— 2 Aiden, as well as 
more stalwart men, were to all 
of starvation, and to the inclemencies 
j in mid-winter. But Moshesh 
—— — * — 
peace, ra vain. 
e have war, and the 
was of the same mind. For the first 
t seemed probable that the Basutus, 


a diversion in the Free State, might 
Ale the 
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carcases has compelled 
and women to seek refuge 
Moshesh has sued for 
offered to him on terms which 
destraction of himself and his 
more ble. He is required to 
capital, to surrender all land to the 
Caledon river, and pay an indemni 
erors of forty-five thousand head 
thousand sheep. These exac- 


pseudo-Ohristian 
mercies of the wicked are cruel ! 


But thisis not all. There are liar reasons 
why religious men in this country should feel the 
deepest sympathy for the unfortunate Basutus. 

oshesh, their venerable chief, bas always been 
the friend of the English and a promoter of 
Christianity—that is to say, ever since his 
country was discovered by MM. Caselis and 
Arbousset, the eminent French Protestant mis- 
sionaries. For twenty-five years past his land 
has always been the chosen field of labour for 


plant the good seed among the Basutus, and they 
their families form a community of seventy 
persons, and maintain twelve stations and two 
printing establishments. They have nearly two 
thousand communicants, five hundred natives 
who are preparing for baptism, and from a thou- 
sand to twelve hundred children in the schools. 
Under their wise and salutary instruction, the 
natives have made 22 progress in agriculture, 
uantities of their surplus 
t fargely in the Dutch and 
When the war broke out, 
were about to erect a central school or 
in which native students were to be 
trained for ministerial and scholastic work. The 
war is, therefore, to them a t and overwhelm- 
ing disaster. The labours of nearly a generation 
have been blasted—the edifice which they had 
reared with so much patience, industry, and 
self-sacrifice has been razed to the ground, and 
in all we the Boers, who divide their 
hatred between the missionaries and the natives, 
will not allow a fragment of itto remain. We 
earnestly bespeak the good offices of Mr. Card- 
well on behalf of these admirable and sufferin 
missionaries, and we trust that his efforts wil 
not be wanting to prevent the Dutch invaders of 
Basutuland from consummating all the ruin 
which they have surely meditated. 


REAOTIONS. 


Naarty all the noticeable movements of thought 

and activity among men seem to be followed by re- 
actions, and the more strenuous any movement is, 
the more certain, quick, and complete, is the reaction 
from it. There is something fascinating in the 
observing of reactions; they multiply as you watch 
them, covering a large field, lurking in the most 
trifling fashions and notions of the day, holding sway 
over the strongest current of opinion and passion, 
fixing its limit and waiting its time. The wave 
that rolls the highest over the dry sand will go back 
farthest in returning. While you are watching the 
fringe of foam, like an edging of swan’s-down, creeping 
up to your feet, the body and muscle of the billow 
is passing back hard against the tide to which it will 
soon again yield. 
When the taste for rigid simplicity and plainness 
in religious observances has reached the extremity of 
meanness, some one utters a suspicion whether it is 
well to have left behind all that is besutiful and 
symbolical ia worship; other minds, touched at the 
same moment with the same craving, respond to him: 
and back swings the community in full pursuit after 
every outward thing in which fancy can embody a 
religious idea, until some one else cries, “ Stop !— 
are we not losing the spirituality of our worship?“ 

Striking reactions take place in the estimate among 
their contemporaries of men who become famous. 
Most such men retain indeed a party of followers and 
admirers to the end, but in most instances of very 
wide fame popular admiration is, in part, a matter 
of fashion, and subject to fashion’s ebb and flow. 
Many who are worshipping a conspicuous man to-day 
will sneer at him to-morrow. And the change we are 
thinking of is not that of growth, in which the public 
mind having received and absorbed what one man of 
thought supplies, and gained strength thereby, passes 
on to something beyond him, but the mere reaction 
from idolising to scoffing. This fluctuation we have 
observed in the public estimate of s certain distin- 
guished writer. When he first became widely known, 
most people said he was “ obscure” ; but some leaders 
of intellectual fashion denied it, so the followers of the 
fashion followed, and the verdict of obscurity was re- 
versed. Then there was painful reading of, and facile 
talking about, his productions by many who certainly 
could not understand half he said, and never for a 
moment ocoupied his level. Still, some few who 
ought to be able to see through what was transparent, 
persisted in the complaint of “obscurity,” and soon 
the crowd of painful readers found relief in echoing 
the old ory. The last observation we have seen in 
print respecting this writer is that, It is now the 
fashion to call Mr. obscure”: from which we 
infer that the said fashion is just at high tide, and 
about to set in the opposite direction. 

Most of us have arrived at our judgment of what is 
good in literature and art, our present tastes and pre- 
ferences, through a series of reactions. One's 
earliest recollections connected with such subjects is 
probably that of a violent reaction of taste from the 
florid rhetorical, stilted and artificial, to the most 
rigidly simple and unornamental modes of expression, 
from which point of severity perhaps there has again 
been some return to the old pleasure in embellishment 


and poetio flight. 
Nursemaids tell children that if they sing early in 


our French brethren, They were the first to 


the morning they will weep before night. This partly 


| serves to quiet the youngsters when the elders in charge 


are disposed to bury their heads in the pillow a little 
longer ; it partly expresses a grave priaciple embracing 
more than the April-day of a child's smiles and tears, 
Is it not a rule that if we get up in the morning very 
cheerful, we are sure to be cross and gloomy before 
many hours are gone? But if the spirit’s morning, 
at its dawn, be “kerchiefed in a comely cloud,” this 
promises brightness as the day advances, mach as the 
pale mist that in the morning hides the farthest 
shrubs in our garden gives place to the intense 
glittering sunshine of a September noon. After 
a day of grave, careful, smileless, and mostly 
separate work, we and our quiet wife, when the 
children have subsided, sit down, like Cowper, to 
“enjoy spare feast, a radish and an egg”; but 
curiously enough, a certain imp of mirth that has been 
under arrest all day, and that no one, not even our- 
selves, would suspect us of harbouring, makes that his 
hour ; quickened by some veriest trifle, he breake his 
fetters and fairly overmasters us. Something odd a 
child has said in the day, or a blander of the maid- 
servant, or a sparkle of wit which we couldn't have 
believed of each other, is sufficient to bring on the full 
reaction from our day’s gravity, and we laugh like a 
whole gallery-full of spectators of afarce, and go to 
bed with aching sides. 

Almost universally is it found that persons who 
impress those bat slightly acquainted with them with 
their exceedingly “ good spirits,” more deeply impress 
their oloser friends with the extreme depression that 
they can sink into. You always follow in imagina- 
tion the man who is the life and merriment of a 
circle into another phase of his existence when he is 
the saddest of the sad. And do you notknow that your 
facetious friend, too apt to make himeelf ridiculous, 
and supposed by most people to be incapable of a 
serious thought, has moments when he looks serious 
things in the face very closely and feels the weight of 
them with unparalleled pressure? When the 
pointer touched the general mind so forcibly by his 
picture of the clown who had slipped aside from the 
stage for a moment to smooth the brow of his dying 
child, people were touched by it not merely because 
they know the strange combinations of outward 
circumstances that life sometimes brings, but because 
they know still better the mighty reaction of feeling 
that will come whether there be outward cause or not. 
It has happened to us to see those whose buoyancy 
and energy of spirit have seemed at times most 
uncongurable, making us ashamed of oar own 
timidity and inactivity and filling us with hopefulness, 
sink, at other times, most nearly of all whom we have 
known, to despair, 

There is a part of human nature, deeper than 
opinion, taste, or humour, which is yet susceptible to 
reaction, The heart has ite reactions. If a man 
have strong affections uncontrolled by principle, by 
conscience, his emotional nature being left to heave 
and fall at its own will, it is certain that those who 
have most of his passionate love will also be the 
victims of his fiercest anger. At home, the restraints 
of the outer world being removed, you will see what | 
depth of fondness and tenderness there may be in a 
man’s nature ; and see too how far the reactions will 
carry him into violence and exaction, 

We would suggest, in conclusion, that there is 
sometimes much comfort in believing in the general 
prevalence and power of reactions. It is very 
satisfactory when you see the multitude hurrying past 
the position you occupy, end which you believe to be 
the right and true position, to think that they will 
come back to you presently, and that the divergence 
will become less every time they quit you. If you seea 
number of persons carried away by what you believe 
to be error, fascinated by an illusion, enthusiastic for 
what is mischievous, it is comforting to believe that 
the extent and impetuosity of the movement will 
cause its force to be spent and ite spell broken the 
sooner—to know, when you cannot stop the progress 
nor control the working of a false idea, that the 
speedier ite triumph the speedier will be the recoil from 
it. 

But reliance upon the law of reaction is not to 
be a substitute for the active support of truth and 
goodness. We have to rely on things coming right 
by reactions in the same way as we trust in Pro- 
vidence. We have not to watch as spectators merely 
the conflict between good and evil, but we have some 
place to occupy in it, some strokes to deal, and, it 
may be, some wounds to receive, Our practical 
adherence to the right, our active service rendered 
to it, is demanded quite independently of whether 
it will succeed without us or not. No man is at 
liberty to withdraw what little force he has from 
an energetic movement in the right direction be- 


| cause it may be pressed to an extremity from which 
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there will be a recoil into indifference, nor to 
to strengthen a downward movement for the sake of » 
speedier upward reaction. Doing evil that good may 
come, is no principle for Christians to act upon, for it 
is certain that, ia their work, all unsoundness in the 
means will be carried forward to the result. We 
are not looking for endless oscillations between good 
and ill, but for the arrival of all things at a final goal of 
truth and blessedness ; and to bring this about, let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” and 
then “in simplicity and godly sincerity have his oon- 
versation in the world.” 


———— 


GUSTAVE DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 


Tue report, which has awhile prevailed, of M. 
Doré being engaged on a series of Bible Pictures, will 
have awakened the curiosity of those amongst our 
readers who are specially interested in sacred art. 
Many of them, as they have turned over Messrs. 
Oassell's new editions of those old works with which 
we have becn so long familiar, and have found fresh 
force given to their now well nigh dead letter by the 
spirit of the artist, will have wished that it were 
possible for a similer service to be rendered to an 
older and u better book. They will too, perhaps, 
with us, have hoped almost against hope. 

Our artists, with one or two notable exceptions, 
seem to be willingly ignorant of the fact that the 
greatest masters have taken the subjects of their 
greatest works from the inspired page, and that not 
only future fame may be thus secured, but, if we may 
judge from the reception given to Holman Hunt's 
„Light of the World,“ and Millaie’s “ Parables of 
our Lord,” it is now, as it ever was and ever will be, 
that there are no pictures so popular as those which 
have been painted from the Bible in a biblical 
manner. 

We have just returned from a visit to Messrs. 
Oassell's large room, where the first instalment of 
M. Gustave Dordé’s Illustrations of the Bible are on 
private view, and we bring a good report of the land. 
There are, as might have been expected in so large a 
collection, many stock subjects, and some instances of 
want of thought and feeling. We must, however, 
recollect that we are not reading the original, but 
looking at translations, and to this circumstance we 
may attribute many of the imperfections which we 
have noticed. The waves, for instance, in The Army 
of Pharaoh engulphed in the Red Sea,” have been so 
rendered as to bear a striking resemblance to 
holly branches laden with berries. On tho other hand, 
however, again and again, you find a familiar fact is 
put before you in an original way, . the camels 
relieved agsinst the moonlight in “ Jacob's Prayer,” 
and “ The Gates of Gaza,” treated in the same manner, 
give a weird-like aspect which lends a great value to 
these scenes, Very often some new light is thus shed 
upon an old truth. 


Here and there you meet with a subject entirely 
new. Take, for iastance, The Cedars of Lebanon 
destined for the Construction of the Temple.” The 
felled timber forms the greater part of the diagonal 
line, which is continued by the ropes in the distance, 
attached to a falling trunk, and held by a hundred 
hands, The sawn stumps on the supplementary line, 
balancing the composition, left to wither and die 
where they have lived and “ flourished so long, tell 
you that “the glory of Lebanon is departing,” and 
you feel as you look at their old companions, standing 
as tho trees of the Lord,” that a work of desecration 
is taking place. You think, however, of the destina- 
tion of the timber, and as you measure it by the 
figures which are placed alongside it for the purpose 
of your doing so, you feel that such noble growths 
have been consecrated by the sunshine and dew of 
ages for the building of the Temple. There is no 
sacrilege in this busy ecene of devastation. The 
almost total absence of machinery,—the labour being 
chiefly Accomplished by the united hands of the 
masses, reads you a lesson which you understand at 
once, if you happen to be engaged in the erection of a 
House of God. 

Some of the topics taken remind you of some of the 
portions of Scrip! ure which you have been sometimes 
unhappy enough to hear read in public. “ The Dis- 
covery of the Body of the Levite’s Wife” is hardly, 
we think, a subject for a picture. “The Recovery of 
the Bodies of Saul and his Sons,” and two or three 
others, belong to the same class. The representation 
of “The Almighty in the earlier Bible scenes, is 
not in keeping with the religious instinct of our 
times, but “the Shekinah,” the chosen symbol of 
the Divine presence, is rendered with peculiar power 
in“ The Return of the Ark,“ and “The Raising of 


the Widow's Son at Sarepte.” An unearthly light, 
hovering over the ark in the distance, flads its way 
throughout the whole scene, ‘reaching to the very 
figures in the foreground. “The Glory of the Lord” 
that had departed from the lend is returning. The 
same impression is conveyed by the light, coming in 
from an unseen source, at the corner of the prophets 
chamber. It is evident, that it is not by the power 
or holiness of Elijah that the dead child returns 
to life. 

Our Lord (against whose pictorial representation 
there does not seem to be any objection, seeing that 
He became flesh, and took upon Him the form of a 
man) is seen in “The Pharisees and the Publican.” 
There are, as yot, but one or two of the New Testa. 
ment pictures on view, but if the rest are conceived in 
the same spirit as this, we shall be more than satisfied. 
Through an open door, bathed in the Jehovab 
light,” you perceive the Saviour and His disciples 
looking into the Temple. The Publican is not repre- 


the ground, and, with outstretched arms, is drawn in 
the attitude of abandonment. He lovks as if he felt 
that he was lost. The Pharisees, without any of that 
exaggerated expression of religious pride which 
Millais has given to him, reminds you of one of those 
ordinary self-satisfied frequenters of places of public 
worship who are always to be met with. Both have 
their backs to the Saviour. Neither know that God 
is not very far from either of them. 

The value of chisroscuro as a source of picturesque 
power is felt in“ The Exposure of the Ohild Moses,” 
“The Prophet of Bethel,“ The Army of Gideon, 
and The Return of Abraham to the Land of Canaan.” 
All these are thrice-told tales, but fresh interest is 
awakened by the method M. Doré has adopted in tell- 
ing them. You look through the twilight, and this 
increases your feeling for the babe in ite ark of 
bulrushes. Night has overtaken the old Prophet be- 
fore he has reached the place where his brother, whom 
he had tempted to his destruction, met his fate. The 
struggle of the dawn with the darkness, throws lights 
and shadows over Gideon and his army, heralding the 
fight and the viotory of the coming day. Those who 
have been traversing a down country toward the 
break of day, will appreciate the effect given in The 
Return of Abraham.” The whole picture is crowded 
with cattle, and as you look at the countless herds you 
remember that Abraham was very rich in sheep and 
oxen.” 

There are three pictures of the Deluge. You see 
it in its commencement, continuance, and its close. 
They are all remarkable as compositions. 


Alter these successes, the failures become more oon- 
spiouous, and were you to forget that the artist has 
taken but little time, after all, to embody his concep- 
tions, and has had, evidently, again and again, to work 
to order, you would be inclined to blame him for in- 
stances, and those not a few, where he has been doing 
nothing more than merely making a picture, Some- 
times he has not felt his subject, and at others, in his 
haste, he has not allowed himself time to conceal his 
art. The orthodox diagonal lines are too apparent ia 
both the drawings of “ Tobiah and the Angel,” and 
you see too much of the pyramid in“ The Daughter 
of Jephthah,” and in The Death of the First-born in 
Egypt.” 

We can well afford, however, to pass over these 
failures. We do not expect, in a commentary on the 
whole Bible, the same originality that may be found 
in the treatment of some of ite books. No main can 
preach good sermons every Sundsy, all the year round, 
year after year. 

It is a great boon to be put into possession, and 
thus early, of these works of genius, We believe in 
the Pictorial Illustration of the Bible, and we predict 
for this publication a great popularity amongst those 
who have eyes to see and hearts to understand. 


Exgovurion aT Marpstone.—On Thursday, at 
twelve o’clock, John Currie, who shot his command- 
ing officer, Major De Vere, was executed in front of 
Maidstone Gaol, in the presence of from 3,000 to 
5,000 persons. The crowd was composed chiefly of 
poor people, a large portion of whom seemed to have 
come from the country. Vory few soldiers were 
present. From all accounts the poor culprit was 
penitent, and in a hopeful state of mind. The cro+d 
was quiet, but « few persons expressed themselves 
strongly that in these cases officers were more to blame 
than the men. The scaffold was draped in black. 
Several preachers were at work in the crowd for two 
hours prior to the execution. The Open-air Mission 
was represented by its secretary, Mr. Kirkham; and 
the Rochester Port and City Mission by their agent, 
Mr. Lee. A ganger on the railway at Gravesend, 
named Henry, also spoke effectively. About 3,000 
tracts were distributed. A large banner, with Scripture 
texts inscribed, was aleo exhibited, 
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The Giornale di Roma says that the Frasce and 
the Pays have insinuated that the Government of 
Victor Emmanuel has for some time given evident proofs 
of a profound change; bat that aveertions are 


not in harmony with the facts, It @eolares What 
frequent violations of the Pontifical by the 
ular troops and the National Guards of Italy have 
taken place in the presenve of th» French army. It 
adds that the assertions of the Frince and the Pays 
are not in accordance with the princip'es which con- 
tinue to in-pire the Italian Government, since that 
Government has not ceased to persecute the Church, 
and to shut up episcopal sewninaries, &a. 
Respecting the ſoi thooming elections, a letter from 
Florence says :— 
The general idea here is that the “ black 


" the 
* 
retrogre<ies, or priest party, will gain in the new 

about four or five votes—that the advanced party, or 
Liberals, will gain some ten or twelve voices : that 
the moderate, or Government party—which, however, 
must not by any means be to consist of one 
homogeneous mes will, not at 
its expense, still remain a very strong majority, 


—— — 


AUSTRIA. 

According to the Presse, the negotiations for the 
conclusion of treaties of commerce with Kugland and 
France are nearly terminsted. The International 
Inquiry Commission is stated to have been furmally 
dissolved. 


It is announced that the Austrian loan is oon 
cluded, the Mesers. Rothschild and Baring Brothers 
being the contractors. It is to be issued in two 
emissions of sixty million forias each. The fret is 
to be issued on commission by Mesers. Rotheohild, of 
Vienne, at ninety-two, silver currency, and is to bear 
five per cent. interest. Tne bonde are to be free from 
tatstion, and redeemable in fte i years. The 


necond issue will de made as soon as the fret is die- 


of. 
lt is believed in Vienna thet several of the minor 
German Governments are about to recognise the 
kiogdom of Italy immediately, and that the negotie- 
tions between Prussia and Italy for the conclusion 
of a treaty of commerce between the letter Power 
and the Zollverein will then be carried sucoess- 

fully out. 

Pesti Naplo, the orgen of Herr Deak, 
publishes an article in « sense, It 
says that the differont programmes speeches of 
candidates only express individual opinions, from 
which no disquieting conclusions are to be drawn. 
This, indeed, has already been stated in various 
addresses. All parties, however, agree upon two 
points—viz., the maintenance of the matic Sano- 
tion and the laws passed by the Diet of 1848. The 
assembling of the Diet may be waited w:th full coul - 
dence, as it will not express any individual opinions, 
but the resolve of the nation. The los cunsiders 
that all parties agree in reepect for the person of the 
monarch, and willingness to share in the expenditure 
of the empire. 

M. Deak bas just made the following speech to aa 
assombly of electors at Peath : — 


Dear Fellow-Citizens, -The first word that my daty 
obliges me to address to you, ia reply to your cordial 
invitation, is one of thanks for the honour you have 
done me. You are acquainted with my — and 
politioal views. If the me erity of the a of the 
arrondissement of Pesth approves of them and chooses 
me as representative to the Diet, I shall oonsider myself 
bound to again accept the honourable char, e. no 
longer enter the lists with the same juvenile vigour with 
which I have more thau ence fought with sincere and 
honest intentions, but unfortunately not always with 
success, Civod-will and an honourable purpose are not 
now wanting in me, but | feel the iuvufficiency of my 
streogth in presence of the grestness of the task, 
Success is in the hands of God; let us hope that He 
will cow our efforts, and trusting ia His support, 
let us not allow ourselves to be turned aside from our 


holy cause, Finally, | renew my hearty thanks, 
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t- A new element has appeared in America 


AMERICA. 
The latest dates from New York are to October 7th. 
It is somi-officially announced that the United 


States Government taken no recent action, nor 
contemplated any, inconsistent with absolute 
neutrality between the belligerents in Mexico. 

orth Carolina Convention on the 6th declared 


the Secession Ordinance null and void. 
The Alabama Convention has adjourned after 


The 


adopting the new constitution, an ordinance 
excluding negro testimony in all civil cases until the 
next Legislature makes the organio law of Ala 

and memorialising the Government for a 
amnesty and the withdrawal of the troops from the 
Btate, The — refuse to submit the State 


they | this head, and sufferers will have an 


Negroes will be protected in person and property, and 
have the right 10 sue and be suecc, a give 


constitutional amendment wo — 1 
frage to negroes has been defeated in Connecticut by 
a large majority. 

Governor Brownlow, of Tennessee, in his message 
to the islature, recommends the amendment of 
the franchise law, but es any sweeping legis- 
lative changes. He urges the disfranchisement of rebels 
for ten and that neither mercy nor forbearance 
should be shown to the leaders. He thinks that 
whites and negroes cannot live together as political or 
social equals. He favours the setting apart a portion 
of the national territory for the residence of freedmen. 
In conclusion, he supports President Johnson's 


The Mississippi State election passed off quietly. 
General Humphrey, who is still unpardoned, has been 
elected Governor. The candidates who were opposed 
to the admission of negro testimony in cour's of 
justice were elected. 

The Louisiana Democratic Convention have nomi- 
nated J. M. Welle as Governor. They have approved 
Mr. Johuson’s reorganisation policy, and have de- 
termined to exclude religious and sectional contro- 
versies, on the ground that the Federal Government 
was made to be perpetuated for the exclusive political 
benefit of the white race. The Convention urged that 
a Constitutional Convention should be summoned, 
and resolved to request Oongress to grant compensa- 
tion for the losses caused by emancipation. Finally, 
’ — prayed the — — 8 gone · 

amnesty & prompt restoration of property. 

General Memes ond John Van Buren, in speeches 
delivered at Albany and Syracuse in bobalf of the 
New York Demoorats, endorsed President Johnson's 


A LL Grand Central Couneil of the 
Fenian has been held at Astor House, 
at which delegates from all the centres were present. 

events in Ireland ie canvassed, aod 

the decided to call a speci congress 
e iladelphia on 
iness of the ut most importance 
would be brought before it. 
Mr. Davis bas removed from the casemates to 
quarters in Fort Monroe. 
Rumours are current that the Erin and City of 
to Europe 1,000,000 dols. in Fenian 
a printed Fenian mation. 

ial correspondence ween Seoretary 
and Mr. Dayton has been published. Mr. 
wrote to Mr. Dayton in February, 1864, that 
he would not recognise the Archduke ilian in 
any manner as the Kmperor of Mexico. — 

The St. Louis papers report the arrival of Juarez 
at Sante Fé, in New Mexico, en route for the United 
States. The report is considered doubtful. 

In Virginia the people are said to be getting 
ually reconciled to the new order of affairs ; but 
the organisation of free plantation labour progresses 
slowly, and not generally in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

Petitions for tho pardon of Jefferson Davis aro 
sent to the President from all parts of the South. 
Every Southern Convention has asked that clemency 
be extended towards him, and the State of South 
Carolina has appointed a committee’ to call upon the 
President and personally solicit the release of Mr. 
Davis, Secretary Trenholm, and Governor Magrath. 

On October 2nd General Lee was formally inaugu- 
rated President of Washington College in Virginia, 
There were no addresses on the occasion, but the 
kindest and iest feeling was shown. General 
Lee on his journey to the college received a perfect 
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ovation from the people. 
One of the greatest swindles of our day has just 
been discovered at Lynchburg, Virginia. General 


poe 


„in many places have annqunoed that they 


in the made by the working men to establish 
eight hours asa lawful day's work. They are hold. 

mass conventions ia all parts of the country, and 
vote 


been | for no candidates for office who do not faithfully 


inflicted by Wirts. Robert Ould, 
the Confederate Commissioner of Exchange, will be 
witness for Wirtz’s defence. 
pe. ~hy * — to make — f in 

sou ennessee, a permanent military 
post, and it 2 0 be completely — 1 ws 
stored in ite capacious warehouses, at present, over 
7,000,000 dole. worth of military supplies. 

The New York Times of Sept. 30 says :— 


Secretary Seward is engaged in making an analysis of 
the claims due to citizens of the United States against 
forei ta, and has published a formal notice, 


in vi parties ha claims not founded on contract, 
which may have 
forward 7 4 4 the State Department state- 


14 7 ont ous 
pensation the same f 
Damages ont cat 


Government will ask com 
the British Government. committed on our 


presenting their claims for indemnity. 
of State is devoting considerable attention to this matter, 
and will pursue it vigorously to the settlement. 

The President has been very liberal with his par- 
dons of late, and is granting the applications of 
Southerners at the rate of 2,000 a * As nearly 
everyone is pardoned who asks for it, it amounts to 
almost the same as a general amnesty. The only 
applications not granted are those of Confederates 
high in authority. 

THE OAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Union 1 112 Roman brings 
gu from the Cape of Good Hope, September 
13tb. 

The Basuto war was being continued at the Cape. 
No fresh attack had been made upon Thaba Bosigo 
by the Free State troo The — however, re- 

rted that they had achieved the following successes. 

oshesh, thinking that the Boers would not again 
attack Thaba Bosigo, advised Letsea to send all his 
cattle to the mountain and ite neighbourhood. Letsea 
did so, and the Boers, in great force, attacked the 
herds and flocks as they were crossing the valley at 
the back of the mountain. Some of the stock were 
captured, but the Basutos succeeded in driving the 
bulk up the mountain; 25,000 cattle and 8,000 horses 
were thus huddled on the top of a mountain not a 
mile in length and not half a mile in breadth. The 
Boers placed their camps around the mountain to 
revent the cattle escaping. This had caused fright- 
ul mortality among the stock; thousands had died 
of thirst and starvation. The stench was horrible. 
Basuto women and children hud crowded into the 
Boers’ cam 

Moshesh has sued for peace. The terms offered by 
the Free State Government were for the Basutos to 
— up Thaba , with the munitions of war, all 

on this side of the Oaledon, pay 30,000 cattle 
and 60,000 sheep as compensation for thefts, 15,000 
cattle and horses for the expenses of the war, and 


permit a special * — to to reside on the moun- 
tain, to superintend Moshesh. 


THE OVERLAND MAIL. 

Advices from Melbourne to the = of — 
announce that the Legislative Council (Upper House) 
of Victoria has rejected the protective Tariff Bill 

by the Assembly. As the Tariff Bill was 
tacked to the Appropriation Bill, with the view of 
forcing the Council to pass it, the Government of 
Victoria must now find iteelf badly off for funds. The 
drought in Australia continued, and the sheep were 
dying by thousands. 

From New Zealand we learn that five regiments 
have been ordered home. The colonial forces have 
had some further successful skirmishes with the 
natives. The Maories have murdered four English- 
men, The Governor has promised that a bill shall be 
brought into the Assembly for the protection of the 
natives. | 

China has successfully launched its first steam- 
boat. Sir Harry Parkes has succeeded in getting 
permission from the Japanese Government to reside 
in Yeddo. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Petroleum has been discovered at Zocca, in the 
Abruzzi. 

There are 33,000 foreigners in Paris at the present 
time ; 100 arrivals are registered per day on the police 
books. 

Tus Corron Chor In Tuk Wrest Inpies this 
year promises to be excellent, and abundant when 
compared with all other former years. 

The Rev. Francis Wayland, D.D., President of 
Brown University, whose moral writings are so well 
known throughout the world, dicd on September 30, 
aged sixty-nive, 


: 


labour for the eight-hour system. 

For the encou t of applicants for office in 
America, i' i: announced that 10,000 applications for 
such vaci::.es as may our in the 2,700 places in 
the Treasury Department at Washington have 
already been received and filed away carefully for 
future reference. As no office-holders resign, and 
few die, there is very little chance for the army of 
aspirants. 

ISTURBANCE AT Municn.—A serious conflict is 
reported to have taken place at Munich between the 
people and the troops. The conflict arose from the 
arrest of some s who misbehaved themselves 
in the neighbourhood of the West-end Hall, a publio- 
house near the so-called “ October” common, 
About sixty persons were arrested. The tumult was 
long continued, and did not cease until the troops 

o use of their arms, 


Free Lasovr Corron rrom New Ortzans.— 
On Friday two ships direct from New Orleans arrived 
in the Mersey. names of these vessels are at the 

time ominous of the state of th in the 
nited States. One of the vessels is named Freedom, 
the other Glad Tidings, and both are laden with free 
labour cotton. The m brings about 1,700 
bales, and the Glad Tidings 2,400 of cotton, 
these being two of the largest cargoes of cotton which 
have arrived in the since the commencement 
and termination of the war, from New Orleans. The 
last-named vessel is consi to the well-known firm 
of Rathbone Brothers, of Liverpool. This ship made 
the run to long. 18 deg. W. from New Orleans in 
thirty-two days, and was nine days beating about be- 
tween Skellig Island and the Dastnel Rock, owing to 
a prevalence of —— easterly gales; and the same 
cause also prevented the progress of the Freedom 
after she reached the chops of the Channel. 


A Mississtrr1 Exzction Appress.—The 
poverty of Mississippi is said to be well told, although 
in a humorous strain, in the follo announcement 
of one of the — * late — 1 — which was 
written on a dirty piece of paper, and found posted 
on a tree by the roadside near Jackson :— 


Attention, Sovereigns, — Allow me, through this 
medium, to introduce myself to your acquaintance as a 
candidate for assessor of taxes of Hinde county. If any 
one should be so inquisitive as to ask why a man of my 
gigantic intellect should fly so low, my answer is this: 

e Feds, in May, 1864, deprived me of my left wing ; 
therefore vaulting ambition must stoop her flight to a 
level with my capability. Again, should any one wish 
to know why I do not have printed bills, I would civill 
reply that my pocket-book would laugh for a week a 
the rustle of a greenback, and would never survive the 
faintest clink of metallic currency. I would like very 
much to callon the dear people, and talk to them face 
to face; but to effect this my little school would have 
to close, and with it my and butter. Under these 
ciroumstances, I hope to be excusable. With high re- 
gards, I am yours to command, J. B. Hueugs, 


Sunken Laxz.—Several of our citizens have just 
returned from a visit to the 


miles north-east from Jacksonville. This lake rivals 


the famous valley of Sinbad the Sailor. Itis thought . 


to ave 2,000 feet down to the water all round. 
The walls are almost dicular, running down 
into the water and leaving no beach. The depth of 
the water is unknown, and its surface is smooth and 
unruflled, as it lies so far below the surface of the 
mountain that the air currents do not affect it. Its 


ugust length is estimated at twelve miles, and its width at 


ten. There is an island in its centre, having trees on 
it. No living man has been, and probably never will 
be, able to reach the water’s edge. It lies silent, still, 
and mysterious in the bosom of the “ everlasting 
hills,” like a huge well scooped out by the giant genii 
of the mountains in the unknown ages gone by, and 
around it the primeval forests watch and ward are 
keeping. The visiting party fired a rifle several times 
into the water at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
were able to note several seconds of time from the re- 
port of the gun until the ball struck the water. The 
account seems incredible, but is vouched for by some 
of our most reliable citizens, The lake is certainly a 
most remarkable curiosity.—Jacksonville (Oregon) 
Sentinel, : 

Dr. Livinestons tn BomBay.—Among the pas- 
sengors from England who arrived in the P. and O. 
Co.'s steamer Benares on the llth inst. was Dr. 
Livingstone, the celebrated African traveller. The 
doctor is about to engage in another exploring expedi- 
tion into the interior of Africa, and has come to 
Bombay for the oe of making some preliminary 
preparations. The object of the doctor’s expedition 
is partly to open up the country for the purposes of 
commerce, and partly to carry out the wishes of the 
Geographical Society of London by exploring the 
watershed of Zambesi and the district visited by Cap- 
tain Speke. This latter object possesses great interest 
in the estimation of the geographers at home, and 
they are desirous of ascertaining whether the lakes 
discovered by Grant, and Beker are not sup- 
plied by water flowing still further from the south 
than from any sources yet — overed, The party 


great Sunken Lake, 
situated in the Cascade Mountains, about seventy-five | 


y * 
observations, we are glad to hear, is 


of ¢ 
favourable to a still more liberal employment of 
foreign capital in our public improvements than that 


the shortening of the distance on the Erie road about 
seventy miles; the building of the railroad — 
—a structure that will 
cost millions of dollars—and the extension 
of the branches of the Atlantic and Great Western 
road from all the principal points where the main track 
is laid. r expenditure 
of perhaps a hun million dollars, without taking 
into consideration the real design of these European 
capitaliste—vis., the shortening of the route to the 
Indies by a grand railway across the American 
continent.— New York Herald. 
— Faxtaxs * 1 eh American corre- 
- at, * rom Philadelphia, remarks upon 
. which the Fenians in America seem 
to have abandoned their arrested brethren in Ireland 
to their fate. He wrote three weeks after the news of 
the arrests had reached America, and yet nothing had 
been done by the 200,000 Fenians of America beyond 
the holding of a noisy meeting at New York to 
denounce the Saxon. are doing nothing, either 
openly or secretly, to aid the movement.” 
writer says :—* whole thing seems to have fizzled 
out as soon as the first call for active operations was 
made.” . 
There are even grave doubts if the Fenians do 


across the Niagara, near Bu 
some 


generally 

the uumber of active Fenians in 
divided thus :—Chicago, 500; St. 
York, 2,500; Cincinnati, 500; 
Baltimore, 500; Cleveland, 400; Detroit, 400; Boston, 


300; Hartford, 250; Newhaven, 250; 8 eld, 100; 
Albany, 200; Philadel hia, 1,000; . 400 ; 
other places, 2.000. This is a very small estimate, but, 
so far as evidence is given of activity in America, it 
must include all who can be relied upon to take part in 
any revolutionary —— for 10,300 Irishmen bent on 

other object certainly would do more to attract 

tion than the Fenians do. An invasion of Ireland 


by so small a body certainly cannot be feared in Eng- 


Mn. Bic on THe NuGro,—The Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, ha returned to his duties at 
Plymouth Oharch, an overflowing 


1 
on his first Sunday evening, the 24th ult. He 
entered at once on the question of the day, and 
said in the course of his sermon :— 

I cannot see how we shall escape the most terrible con- 
flict of classes by-and 
doctrine of du 


We are 


-by, unless we are educated into the 
on the part of the superior to the infe- 
zealous and fanatical individuals 


troublesome of our home questions 
of the freedmen. Some of you say, 
His wisdom has made it my duty to care for 
these people, but if in His wisdom He only put om 
away somew —any whete, only take ’em away—what 
a relict it — fA — = y; mae Sp Were ee 
them away, are not going away. They are here, 
— — be done with them. Wo have do. 
termined that the masters shall no longer have anything 
te do with them ; we have severed that relation, and we 
must others, The Government cannot support 
them long. How can they care for themselves, without 
lace or pa, not known to the law? I say, en- 
bise them ; give them the rights and responsibilities 
of citizens. Grant that the black man is not prepared 
for the right to vote. When will he be? How will he 
become so? Let him try it, as a boy tries his skates ; 
he may tumble once or twice, What if he does? He 
will learn by the effort. I would give the privilege to 
everybody, to the Irishmen, and to all foreigners who 
come here to live, although I believe that in a majority 
of cases the negro — vote more intelligently and 
conscientiously than they. It's safe to give the privi- 
lege to everybody, and then to teach them. 


Mr. Beecher then entered upon a long explanation of | 
his views upon the woman question, giving at length 
and with some humour his opinion as to the right 


„the following Tuesday his wife was taken ill with 


In his 
Captain 
crew 
years ; 
the Esquimacx; and that 
— effort to discover 
ptain Hall sailed from New 
in June, 1864, an 
f December following. He had then 
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top ashore at some point 3 
days with a people whose language the 
not tand, and of whose oustoms 


explore. 
menta, their ships wero wedged in the ice ; their 
supplies consumed before they began their explorations; 
and the short Northern summer scarcely giving them 
time to make headway, they were hardly thawed out 
before they were frozen up again. Dr. K. K. Kane 
first demonstrated that small vessels with a handful 
of men could accomplish more than big ships with 
large crews; and Captain Hall, carrying this to the 
extreme, went without crew or ship. No American 
accompanied bim, and his only v is a thoroughly 
appointed whaleboat. IIis supplies consisted of cloth- 
ing and a small amount of bod. necessary instruments 


he | and books, and an assortment of goods to trade with 


the Esquimaur for food, and to pay those he must 
use to serve him. He undertook a residence of two 
years among the Esquimsut, to familiarise himself 
with their language and habits, and having won their 
confidence, and proved by his first journey that he 
could live in the Arctic without unendurable 
sufferings, he has now on his search for Sir John 
Franklin, announcing his purpose to be to make his 
home among the Esquimaux, travelling with them in 
their annual migrations, and spreading everywhere 
the knowledge of his object, confident that in this 
way he can unravel the sad mystery that has defied so 
many efforts. It is the earnest wish in America, as I 
am sure it must be in England, that Captain Hall 
shall be successful in the noble mission to which he 
has devoted his life.— Times Correspondent. 


THE OHOLERA, 


Cases aT Eprina. — A startling announcement 
appeared last Thursday inthe Globe, and was sub- 
sequently transferred to the columns of the daily 

pers, to the effect that there had been an out- 

reak of cholera at Epping, and that six 
out of ten who had been attacked by it fallen 
victims to its virulence. The manner in which the 
disease was introduced into that neighbourhood, 
and continued ite ravages there, is thus 
stated: 

A farmer residing at Thoydon had been down 
Weymouth for of air, and while there had 
attack of Asiatic cholera, from which be got better, 
returned home on Sunday, the 24th of September. 


to 
an 
and 
On 
an 


attack of cholera, and confined to her bed. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday one of the little girls was attacked with 
the same disease, and died in about = hours, On the 
same night a boy who slept in an ou on the pre- 


mises was similarly a ed, but he recovered. On 


Monday night Dr. M’Nab, sen., one of the physicians 
who attended on the patients, was attacked with the 
complaint, and in a few hours succumbed to its viru- 
lence. On the Tuesday 1 ter of 
the farmer’s was attacked, but she 

housemaid was attacked, but 


On 


the house 
found her 
anything that was to 

debilitated state. This case, therefore, could not 
to be a death from Asiatic cholera. The mother of this 


seven years of age, is still batcling against the 
The fe of these cases seem 5 
house, and to have spread a little in the neighbourhood, 


In consequence of the judicious arrangements that 
have been made by the magistrates of the district, 
at the suggestion of the medical gentlemen who 
have been concerned in these cases, up to the pre- 
sent time no new attack has been reported, and 
there is reasonable ground for the hope that the 


of | precautionary measures which have been #0 promptly 
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peculiar odour from body, are due 
action of the hyperwmie spinal cord 
nervous oon in the same manner as 
phenomena of the like kind, though less in 
of summer diarrh of 
is accompanied with d 
5. That cholera is neither contagious nor infectious 
in any sense whatsoever, except through the depressing 


influence of fear. 


one 

“ lived on drink,” 3 

for her without the — 
neglected to procure ice to con 
the patient after the alerming 
sided. In the other case, that 
seventy-three years of age, the 
treatment was so great, that she 
hed yielded to Dr. Ohapmen’s treatment, Dr. 
man’s letter contains the following directions for 
application of his novel theory of cure :— 


1. The cold must be 


site 
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strip (not more than four es in the adult), 
down the very centre of the back. 2. The cold must be 
BY, Bee ety ate, 9 should be continued 
whole spine un algide 

: 2 subdued. shoald 
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dent writes to us under 
date of öth inst. :—“ have been nearly 500 
number 


deaths among the civil r who 
16,000. The military have about 50 


of 6,000. The poor convicts have lost 


700. There is distress here, partly 
strict M cordon on the 


Gregattan.—A oo 


8 
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all between five and six hundred 
this moment there are from 110 to 
two hospitals, Beaujon and Lariboisidre. 
on all hands, however, that the virulence of + 
g. A cutious incident 


525 
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epidemic came to seek an asy 


pg he + took up hie quarters r — — 
t t the guest died o era 
the dog — a 

Srarv.—Cholera is frightfully severe in Madrid. 
On Thursday 540 cases occurred, and of these 176 
proved fatal. On Friday the disease had decreased in 


NN 


e 


Friday, Mr. Gibbins, the 
u along exami- 


ving a sanato- 
i to cure animals that 
afflicted with the disease. It was not until the 


make any suggestion to the commis- 
had an opportunity of expressing the 
he entertained that some steps 
to try to discover some mode of 
hat the practice of indisori- 
animals that were attacked 
to lead to most disastrous 
to the supply of food. Dr. 
Tripe said that as Palmerston bad referred the 
to the Royal Commission that wes now 
may Neg a that the committee ought 
— 1 laboure, but that they should 
mission, and express their 

ourability 
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odin Gdlin, comcitiad ef 148 anbndla, ented et 
animals, arrived at 
t 1 was suffering from the 
was removed and died. The whole of 
were perfectly healthy, and were 
the Government inspector, and were 

killed and sent up to London. Ten others that were 
con other party were placed in quarantine, 
and at the end of the prescribed period these also were 
the inspector to be quite healthy. Mr. 
he was aware of one case where some cows 
been condemned N Government inspector, 
but, in consequence of the knackerman who had been 
able to come at the moment, they 
subjected to curative treatment, and the whole of 
Mr. Rudkin also cited another case 


— ai — J in N 

* ones, residing ew-street, 
Whitechapel, had been condemned, and twenty-four 
ont of the thirty were entirely cured, under the treat- 
ment of some cowmen living in the neighbourhood. 
The motion of Dr. Tripe was eventually carried. 


The recent change in the weather does not appear 
to have hed the beneficial effect that many sanguinely 
antici in cheoking the cattle disease. Its influ- 
ence, udging from the experience of the last few days, 
om. to have been injurious than otherwise. 


where thirty cows belonging to 


districts are Manchester, Nowcastle, Glasgow, and 
other of both — * 74 8 — d. —— — 
o ins states that plague is s ing 
* tow * mentions several places where it 
has broken out, and the means adopted to prevent its 
spreading. The Leeds Mercury that the 
disease is rapidly opreading in that neighbourhood. 
It has also reached North Wales. A few days ago it 
appeered at Merton, near Wrexbam, and it has since 
attacked several animals in the neighbourhood. One 
of the inspectors reports that he visited a farm at 
Issoed, Flintshire, and there saw six animals 

lying dead, and many more attacked by the disease. 
In the —— counties of England the 
importance of giving immediate force |v precautionary 
measures to arrest the spread of the p yr 
to be — realised, and we consequ find that 
daily — * 8 ad poe ge 
Amongst the recent i tLe suppression o 
the great cattle I Hereford, so far as horned 
stock is concerned. In Sussex it has also been resolved 
to puta ——— to fairs and markets for the present. 
In a similar precautionary movement is 

going on. 


Mr. Oaird reports the result of his observations in 
Holland, where the has prevailed for two 
months. Up to the last official statement 3,319 
animals had been attacked, of which 1,169 died, 674 
were slaughtered, 717 recovered, and the remainder 
were under treatment. In proportion to the whole 
number of cattle in the country, less than three in 
every 1,000 have yet been attacked by the disease, 
and not twoin 1,000 haveperished. Many oures have 
been effected. 


No certain specific has been discovered, but a rational 
treatment, according to varying symptoms, is practised, 
with warm clothing and nourishing drinks to sustain the 

The result of this treatment has been that 
25 per cent. have recovered. The cows return to milk- 
condition ; and there has been no instance of an 
mal becoming a seoond time affected. The most 
successful treatment is said to have been by homo- 
pathy. This has been practised by two Belgian practi- 
tioners, who volanteered their services to the Dutch 
Government. ay Shows 50 per cent. of the animals 
been cured, and out of 148 sound 
treated by them with preventive medicines, and 
in contact with diseased cattle, not more than 
our had taken the disease. These gentlemen are at 
this moment continuing their practice, and I was 
n it prove equally successful on a 
wook’s trial, the results would be made public 
for the general benetit. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. Oct. 18, 1865. 
Court, Official, and Versonal Hebws, | Elte wa, dwarf, who, being thirty years of see, 
— herself an attraction, and her beautiful head of hair is 


The Queen, who had been the guest of the Dowager 
Duchess of Athole from the previous Monday, left 
Dunkeld on Friday last, and returned to Balmoral. 
Speaking of this visit, the Dundee Advertiser says :— 

The last morning her Majesty remained at Dankeld 
was, in many respects, the most in she had 
4 since her arrival. Her gun Bong through 
+ obey with nll nden, and having her purchases 

many an 

ed up and taken away with her ; but her goodness 
OP heart ocala not have heen better manifested than 
when she stated that she would plant a tree at Dunkeld 
House before she left as a memorial of her visit. A 
fine specimen of the Cedar Atlantica, about two feet 
high, was obtained, and a hole was dug to receive the 
root, close to the bowling-green, and a sbort distance 
from the house. Her Majesty, about a quarter to ten, 
acoompanied by the Princess Helena, came out to the 
grounds, and having had a spade handed to her, placed 
the plant in the earth, and placed the soil round it. 
Handin the spade back to Mr. Mackie, her Majesty said, 
I think that will do.” She then retired to the house 
again. On Thursday night a general order was issued 
in the town, by the directions ot ber Majesty, that the 
whole of the inhabitants would be admitted within the 
grounds to witness her departure. The invitation was 
responded to in a very hearty manner. Long before the 
hour appointed for the royal guests to leave, the walks 
leading to the house were densely thronged, and the 
main entrance at the north end of the town was literal! 
R. 
persons a itw 
— 2 very becoming. 

Tho Queen and Court were present at Divine service 
at the parish church of Crathie oa Sunday. Dr. N. 
M‘Leod officiated, and in the evening had the honour 
of dining with her Majesty. Tue doctor's text was 
taken from Genesis iii. 13, the first clause of the 
verse, “ And the Lord God said unto the woman, what 
is this that thou hast done ? ” 

Her Majesty and the Rof al family will, it is under- 
stood, return to Windsor Castle from Sootland on or 
about the lst November. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales remain at Aber- 
geld e Castle, and his Royal Highness Prince Alfred 
and Prince John of Glucksburg have been engaged in 
deerstalking. Last Tuesday s ball was given at Abor- 

die Castle. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 

rince John of Glucksburg, and a party from Bal- 

were present ; and all the members of the Royal 

household at Abergeldie, and the gamekeepers and 
gillies, were invited. 

The Aberdeen Journal says :—'‘ Weare glad in being 
able to state, that her Majesty the Queen not only 
very graciously accepted a memorial volume containing 
an interesting account of the missionary ships em- 
— by the London Missionary Society in the 

uth Seas during the last seventy years, presented 
by the Directors, through our townsman, the Rev. J. 
i. Wilson, but received it iu such a manner as led 
the chairman of the dener, after the launch, to 
refer to the fact in the happy terms which he thank- 
fully used on that auspicious occasion.” 

rince Amadeus of Italy took his departure for the 
Continent on Friday. 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
the Earl and Countess of Derby, at Kuoweley, is 
definitively fixed for the 30th inst., and on the 3let 
the Prince and Princess will visit Liverpool. Lord 
Derby is nearly convalescent. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., the Lord 
Rector of the University of Edinburgh, will deliver 
lecture to the students in the first week of November, 
at which time, also, he will deliver his farewell add 
on the close of his second term of two years as Lo 
Rector. 

The, Observer mentions the third week in January as 
the probable period for the meeting of the New Par- 
liament. It also states that no opposition is expected 
to the re-election of the late Speaker. 

Sie George Grey hes appointed Mr. David Masson, 
of University College, London, to the chair of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in Edinburgh Uuiversity, 
vacant by the death of Proſesser Aytoun. 


Miscellaneous ws 


The number of patients relieved at the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Heart, 67, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-equare, was, during the past weck, 120. 

Taz Kine or Boxxx's Davautsr —Miss A. 
Pepple, the eldest daughter of the King of Bonny, 
arrived in Liverpool on Monday last from Bonny, in 
the royal mail-steamer Calabar, The object of the 
sable lady's visit to Liverpool is to undergo a course 
of English and French education previous to her 
return to her father’s dominions in Africa. 

Attantic TeLtecaaru Company.—At a meeting 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, on Thursday, the 
cheirman (the Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley) 
stated that the contractors proposed, for 500,000/., to 
lay a new cable and to take up and piece the old one, 
thus making a double line. Resolutions were passed 
to create for this purpose 100,000 new 5/. shares, at 
a preferentiel dividend of 12 per cent., and the right 
to share in surplus income after paying dividends on 
other preferential stock, and 4 per cent. on the ordinary 


capitel. 

Lorrrian H. — The Dudley Gallery of the 
above hall is now tenanted by Chang, the huge 
Chinese giant, who, with his wife and suite, sre therein 
holding daily levées. Chang, who stands 7ſt. Sin. in 
height, is a most eplendid specimen of a man, whilst, 
to show further the oddities of nature, there is in the 


at once the envy and admiration of the ladies. The 
hall is fitted up with Chinese works of art, forming a 
complete Celestial museum. 

Tue Rev. J. P. Coown ow America.—Many of 
our London readers will be glad to hear that Mr, 
Ohown is likely to lecture in the metropolis. During 
the past summer, the rev. gentleman visited A 
and the subject of his coming lecture is to be an 
account of this visit. The lecture has already 
been delivered in Bradford, Yorkshire, when gi. 
George's Hall was crowded. On the occasion when 
it is to be re-delivered, it will be at Exeter Hall, on 
Thursday, Nov. 2, on behalf of the Band of Hope 
Union, and, to add to the interest of the occasion, 
six hundred children will sing. 

County Sonor ron Scrrasy.—A public school 
for the instruction of the sons of the middle classes 
has been erected at Oranley, in Surrey, and was 
opened on Thursday. There was a public meeting, at 
which the High Sheriff of Surrey presided, and which 
was add by the Bishop of Winchester, the Earl 
of Oarnarvon, Mr. O. Buxton, M.P., and several other 
gentlemen. The object of the school is to impart a 
sound plain education, on the public-school system, 
and according to the principles of the Ohurch of Eng- 
land. The school is calculated accommodate 150 boys, 
and a considerable number have already joined. 

Income oF TrRaDEs AND Prorsssions.—In the 
financial year 1857-58 (the year ending 5th of April, 
1858), 267,014 persons were charged income-tex in 
Great Britain under schedule D, the incomes thus 
charged with the tax amoun together to 
80,214,119%. In the year 1863-64, 416 persons 
were on incomes amounting to 96,844, 222ʃ. 
The following table shows the progress of this branch 
of taxation in these the last six years for which the 
returns have been issued, giving the number of per- 
sons charged to income-tax under schedule D at 
various rates of income, and the amount of the in- 
comes of each class :— 


: Year ended the 5th of | Year ended the 5th of 


April, 1858. April, 1864. 
— — —— ~ — 
Classes Amount of| vumber of Amount of} Namberof 
Persous in 


Income 


Under £190 a-year 
£100 K uuder £150 


150 ,, 200 
200 „ 300 
900 „ 400 
400 „ 50 
500 | 600 
600 „ 70 
700 „ 800 
800 „ 900 
900 „ 1,000 
1,000 ,, 2,000 
2,000 „ 3,000 
3,000 „ 4,000 
4,000 „ 5,000 
5,000 „ 10,000 7. |. 
10,000 „ 50,000} 9,277,603 495 | 14,065,019 781 
60,000 and upwards! 5,056,428 51 8.744, 762 91 
80,214,110 267,014 95,844, 2220808, 416 


Tasrtuoxtat TO Mr. Sour, THe SeceetTary or 
THE Oarnax Worxine Schoor.— Mr. Joseph Soul 
having completed his twenty-fifth year of service, as 
secretary of the Orphen Working School, Havorstock- 
hill, a special committee (acting in co-operation with 
several influential governors) have determined to 
appeal to the subscri and the public generally, for 

purpose of raising and presenting to him a testi- 
monial in appreciation of his valuable services. Mr. 
Orphaa Workiag Bobool, ond Rt y of 

rp orking an r. 
Bow-churchyard, have consented to become 
treasurers to the fund. When Mr. Soul commenced 
his duties in 1840, there were only 100 children in the 
schools; there are now 320. In 1840, the income of 
the charity was 2,200/.; it is now 8,046“. In 1840, 
the — in the City- road contained 100 children 
the present building, now containing 338, is — 
for the reception of 400. During the twenty-five 
years previous to 1840, the income averaged 2,2131. 
per anoum; during the last twenty-five years the 
average bas been 6,098/. During the ten years 
anterior to 1840, the average income was 2,580/.; in 
the last ten years it has amounted to an average of 
6,480/, These and many other important results are 
mainly attributable to the zeal and uutiring energy of 
Mr. Soul, whose responsibilities have been 
increased by the falling in of the leases in the City- 
road, and in connection with the arrangements inci- 
dent to the removal of the institution to Haverstock- 
hill. Since the appointment of Mr. Soul the manner 
of keeping the books and accounts has been so much 
improved as to render them, especislly in matters of 
detail, a model to similar institutions. The committee 
are anxious that his services should receive a special 
mark of approval, and solicit subscriptions or colleo- 
tions of one guinea and upwards from as many as ma 
sympathise with them in their endeavour to re 
his long and faithful services, rendered to one of the 
most important institutions in the kingdom. All 
who are acquainted with the admirable m 
ment of the Orphan Working School will rejoice at 
the steps taken by the committee to ise in & 
substantial form, the long-continued and valuable 
services of their efficient secretary, and we trust 
they will promptly respond to their appeal. 


During the past week forty-seven wrecks have 
been reported, making during the present year a total 


of 1,623. 
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DR. JOHN COLDSTREAM.* 


In the year 1829 Dr. Coldstream wrote in his 
diary, “ In our day the majority of naturalists, I 
“fear, are infidele.” We are afraid that more 
recent; presentments of many of our leadin 
scientific men do not ten: to correct this sad an 
sweeping assertion in its present application. 
Some there are, however, faithful found among 
the faithless; and in this biography we are 
delighte! to meet with an ardent lover and 
student o! nature, 

** Who to his God 
Feeling the sense of his own littleness, 
Is as a child in meek simplicity.” 

Dr. Coldstream was emphatically the good 
“man” of whom the poet speaks, who, in the 
heat and joy of a successful pursuit of know- 
ledge, as a naturalist, and in the diligent 
advocacy of many noble schemes for ee 
the condition of his suffering fellow-men, sti 

“ preserved a lowly mind.” He became very 
eminentfas a physician, first at Leith and after- 
wards at Edinburgh; but in the midst of the 
multifarious duties incident to his profession, he 
often seized on ts of time to pursue his 
inquiries in his favourite sciences, Zoology, Botany, 
and Geology ; and numerous cr on different 
subjects iu these departments of science, contri- 
buted by him to various learned societies, attest 
the reality and the worth of his investigations. 
Still, throughout his whole course, he 4 to 
have kept sacredly the resolution made in his 
student days, “ never to suffer myself to make 
“any gain by my study of the works of God.” 
So constantly did he trace the hand of the Creator 
in His creatares, and of so sensitive and con- 
scientious a spirit was he, that having frequently 
put to death different land and sea animals for 
the purpose of searching into their anatomy and 
enriching his museum, he severely rebuked him- 
self for his wanton cruelty, and determined from 
that time to use for his purpose only such 
creatures as had met their death by other means. 

In 1831, the approach of Asiatiocholera causing 
much anxiety, Dr. Coldstream—then living at 
Leith—prepared himself, and helped to prepare 
his brother practitioners, by utmost inquiry and 
research, to deal with the scourge; and when 
at length Leith was visited by the enemy, he was 
indefatigable and very successful in his exer- 
tions to arrest it, and to assuage its horrors ; so 
that when wearied out with his exertions he was 
compelled, when the cholera was gone, to rest 
from his toil and retire to Torquay for some 
months, his fellow-townsmen sent him an address 
thanking him for his zealous and disinterested 
kindness, and also made him a valuable pre- 
sent. Having been requested by Madame 
Gaussen, of Geneva, to translate into Eng- 
lish her work on the education of Oretins, 
Dr. Coldstream published, in 1848, “The 
“ Abendberg,” with an introduction from his 
own pen giving an account of Dr. Gaggenbiibl’s 
benevolent labours among the Swiss Cretins. 
This work led him to make effort for the imbe- 
cile youth of Edinburgh, which, in after years, 
— in the opening of a Home and School for 
Iuvalids and Imbecile Children. 

The public work which caused Dr. Cold- 
stream to be most widely known, and which 
will | preserve his memory, was the 
Medical ‘Mission, in which he took deep 
interest, and to whose formation and sup- 
port he contributed very valuable and unre- 
mitting help. He was delighted to find that the 
medical profession could be so largely influential 
in winning away for the advance of true reli- 
gion, and that the medical missionary might, 
perhaps more closely thau any other, tread in the 
steps of Christ, who ministered to the health 
alike of the body and the soul. In furthering 
this good work, in which Dr. Abercrombie and 
other disiioguished men took a prominent 
part, he never tired through the remainder of 
his life, and many missionaries in various parte 
of the world hail him still as their best friend and 
father. 

Ethnography, as distinguished from Ethno- 
logy, was another favourite study with Dr. 
Coldstream, ou which science he delivered a 
course of lectures in Edinburgh in 1859. In 
giving his opinion as to the various hypo- 
theses relative to the origin of the human 
race, he thus speaks :—‘‘ We may rest quite 
“assured of Bible truth, amidst ail the mere 
% hypotheses of men of science. Science cannot 
“ be investigated too minutely and deeply, aud 
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Nr of the late John Coldstream, M. D., 
F. R. C. P. E., Secretary of thre Medical Missionary 
Society of Edinburgh. By Joun Hutton BALFouR, 
M A., M. D., &c., Professor of Medicine and Botany in 
the University of Edinburgh. With an Introduction b 
on Rev. James Lewis, London: James Nisbet 


“ the more that this is done the more fally shall 
vs see that the true facts of science are in perfect 
‘accordance with Revelation. Hypothese are 
often false and baseless, and may appear adverse 
eto Scripture ; but well-ascertained scientific facts 
“never are 80. God is the author of nature as 
“ wellas of the Bible, and He cannot be at variance 
“with Himself. Whatever we may say 
‘as to animals and plants, there cannot be a 
% doubt that we have in the Word of God clear 
* statements as to man—his first appearance on 
this earth, his state when created, his fall, and 
his restoration to God’s favour by a Redeemer 
„% who is the atonement and propitiation for sin. 
“On this good foundation we rest securely, 
“ amidst all the turmoils of the scientific atmo- 
“sphere.” An interesting teature in this book 
is a detailed description by Dr. Coldstream of the 
Jardin des Plantes, which he often visited when 
in Paris, and where he had friendly intercourse 
with some of its distingaished Professors. 


“ FAITH GARTNEY S GIRLHOOD.”* 


A story which “ makes no artistic pretensions,” 
—which, according to the author’s own confession, 
and by many infallible indications in the tale 
itself, would seem rather to have grown than to 
have been the careful elaboration and develop- 
ment of a definite plan, and whose sole object is 
to give a “simple record of something of the 
“ thought and life that lies between fourteen and 

‘twenty,”"—is not to be very severely criticised. 
We are indeed ourselves dis rather to give 
the book a hearty welcome, if for no other reason, 
because it deals with a phase of life and character 
which a certain class of writers would persuade 
us has no existence among our Transatlantic 
cousins, Again and again have we been told 
that in America there are no girls ; that preco- 
cious children pass at once into immature youn 
ladies, whose great desire is to show how little o 
the ingenuous — and graceful modesty of 
youth they retain. e are, therefore, or we 
should rather say would have been—had we 
placed implicit faith in such representations 
agreeably surprised to find so natural, touching, 
and healthful a picture of girlhood drawn by 
an American hand. That in the fashionable 
circles of the great cities there are to be found 
numbers of the fast school, who have no sense 
of the solemu responsibilities of life, who waste 
their time in an endless round of follies, and who 
perhaps are a trifle more pronounced in their 
tendencies than a corresponding class amon 
ourselves, we can readily believe. But we fee 
equally sure that there are others of a different 
type, girls of Faith Gartuey's order, who have 
formed a far higher conception of the position 
they have to fill in the world, who find nothing 
to attract them in the alluring scenes of fashion- 
able life, whose pleasure is drawn from the 
beauties of nature, the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, and the conscientious fulfilment of duty, and 
whose course is beautified and ennobled by the 
influences of religion and self-denying benevo- 
lence, and we are glad to make acquaintance with 
the one whose story is told in the little 
volume before us. The book was written amid 
the saddening influence of the harrowing scenes 
of the Civil War, and we think we can trace in 
it some indications of the effect which the 
terrible realities of that conflict are likely to 
produce on American character. One of the 
characters of the story, a young man whom the 
call to arms had roused out of a not altogether 
idle yet a somewhat luxurious and self-seeking 
life, to the pursuit of a higher purpose and the 
cultivation of faculties of his nature which 
hitherto had been allowed to slumber, is thus 
described, There was a new light in the young 
“man’s eye. A soul awakened there. A pur- 
" better than any plan of a mere happ 
“living in the earth. He met his old friends 
“frankly, generously, and seemingly without a 
“pang. They were all one now, in the sublime 
“labour that, in their several spheres, lay out 
“before them. This war” (was his exclamation) 
is going to make a nation of men.“ We discern 
something of the same result in the who'e tone 
of this tale, and accept it as a proof that even 
the years of bloody strife through which America 
has passed may not be without their compensa- 
tions, that the check to her material prosperity 
may be more than counterbalanced by the 
chastening of that insolent temper which it had 
engendered. 

he character of Faith Gartuey's course was 
determined by a very simple incident. At a 
New Year's party with the account of which the 
tale opens, she drew in a game of “ Sortes” as her 
motto the beautiful and practical verse 

* Rouse to some high and holy work of love, 


And thou an angel's happiness shalt know ; 
Shalt bless the earth in the world above : 


+ Faith Gartney’s Gir By the Author of lu 
Gay worthys,” Lin: Sampon Low, Son, and 


The 
Shell like cine yun’ ak — 


The words left a st and 
sion on the young girl's —— 


consciousness of power to be used and 
be done, and filled her with the earnest 
to do something by which others should be 
blessed. The conception is a good one, but the 
execution is hardly equal. ‘Lhe story, is 
on the whole slight and unsatisfactory. Faith 
seta herself to the working out of her 
and at first it appears as if in her own 
there would be sufficient scope for the exercise 
of her energies. Her father, a merchant 
who lived fully up to his and in 
whose house there was, even in the beat 
times, a necessity for the exercise of all kinds of 
small economies, was involved by the commercial 
crisis of 1857 in misfortunes which crippled bia 
resources and ruined his health. Faith's tender- 
ness and a wisdom were shown in the 
ministry of love with which she sought to soothe 
her su — father, and the tact with which she 
devised and carried out a plan suited to the 
altered circumstances of the household. At firat 
it appeared as though things were going to 
be brought into that melancholy state for which 
Mark Tapley used to sigh when there would 
have been something creditable in being jolly. 
1 

r 


But Faith's difficulties do not prove to 
— oh 4. — iil, nod be ex , 

artney, though very t to the 
confines of the grave, does not die ; bis proper, 
though materially diminished, is y 
lost; and though in the state of his health he 
finds it desirable to give up business and retire 
to a pretty country-house, the position of the 
family, though reduced, is not so utterly comfort- 
less and desolate as at one time it threatened to 
be. Faith’s trial consisted in the loss of the 
little refinements of life, the absence of oppor- 
tunities for mental cultivation, the necessity for 
a constant attention to domestic duties, Her 
most serious trouble arose out of an unfortunate 
complication resulting from an attachment to 
one of the companions of her childhood, but 
which she had outgrown, and which, in fact, had 
been displaced by a love more suited to her 
advanced state of intelligence and feeling. The 
way in which her extrication from this is 
managed is not very happy. The incidents are 
not natural or probable, and the denouément ia 
at last brought about in a fashion which indicates 
considerable want of inventive skill on the 
author’s Perhaps, too, the 1 
which all matters are made straight, th ia 
rewarded not only by getting the husband of her 
choice but aleo by finding that, contrary to 
expectation, he was of those pecunia 
advantages which it was thought she ha 
aacrificed—is not just the sort of conclusion 
which we should have anticipated. Nor is it 
the most healthy or truthful lesson to be incul- 
cated, for, however ＋ ＋ in novels, it is but 
rarely in common life that the quiet performance 
of humble duties is attended with temporal 
prosperity. 

Scattered through the book are various com- 
ments on men and things, marked by great 
Yankee shrewdness aud freshness, which, did 
our limits permit, we should be glad to extract, 
for in truth they constitute one of its great 
charms. Weare too much to cha- 
racters whose rough exterior conceals the genuine 
kindness of their hearts, to find anything ve 
original in 1 of the portraits; yet “ Mehitable 
„Sampson,“ the nurse who had a singular pre- 
ference for druweticks, on the principle that 
somebody must eat them, and in w this taste 
was the manifestation of the character of one 
who found a special pleasure in doing the hard- 
est and most uupleasaut work of her ession, 
and good Aunt Henderson, with many 
peculiarities but overflowing benevolence, have 
certain American characteristics which give them 
distinctiveness. There is, however, too strong a 
disposition to reproduce these little peculiarities, 
after the fashion of which Mr. Dickens unfortu- 
nately set the example. There is frequently aleo 
au attempt at fine writing so overstrained and 
unnatural as to offend good taste, But, as a 
whole, the book is well fitted to inspire youthfal 
miuds with a high ideal of what life can be and 
ought to be made, and ts a favourable 
contrast to a good deal of the literature of its 
class. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


Sir Feliz Foy, Bart. A Novel. By Durrow Coon 
Author of Leo,“ Trials of the Tredgolds,” Paul 
** Foster's Daughter,” Xe. In Three Volumes, (London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Milton House, Lud- 
gate-hill, 1865.) This is a good story, and well told. Its 
plot is neither intricate nor tame. Greatly will it inte- 
rest all readers of fiction who have not vitiated their 
taste by sensational novels till every page is dall that 
is not shroaded in mystery, nor agitated by catastrophe. 


The persona dramatis are few, there is little necessity 
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for tedious referenge to heraldic and genealogical 
chapters: it is very much a family story, the leading 


ness of Messrs. Hundsell, Bradyman, and Co, The 
incidents of the story fill little more than twelve 
months, but they serve in the plastic hands of the 
author for the most varied pictares of social life in that 
border ground where rank and wealth contend with 
each other, or sometimes sullenly acoept a compromise. 
“ripe” enough to extinguish all expectation 
of marriage, and yet susceptible enough to the impulses 
of the tender passion, or to the clamours of calculating 
selfishness, to contemplate or achieve it :—widows of 
most diverse retrospects, absorbed in luxurious idleness 
or in sedulous honours to the dead, or in the cares of 
subsistence and the charge of childhood that has lacked 
its proper custodian :—clergymen of different schools of 
theology and of tempers as different :—the young of 
sexes struggling with adversity, a girl whose 
exposed her to a training ill fitted to disoi- 
wayward, selfish nature, a young man of educa- 


both 


| 


E 


tion and refinement, whose susceptibilities make the 
battle of life exceedingly hard—these indicate the 
threads of which our tale is woven. We will not blunt 
the edge of curiosity by disclosing the course which 
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The Logic of Life and Death; or, Words with the 
Unbeliever. In Two Parts. Part 1.—“ The Logic of 
** Death” refuted ; or, Why the Atheist Should Fear to 
die? 2.— The Logic of Life; or, How to Live for 


Ever. By B. Hagnis Cowraa. (London: Elliot Stock) 
Mr. Cowper appears to be well-equipped for a logical 
encounter with infidels, Not only is he thoroughly 
familiar with Soriptare truth, and able to give a 
** reason for the hope that is in him”; but during the 


| ing of sceptics in London, with a speaker who, unable 
to defend his own position, referred him to the Hall of 
Beience, where full satisfaction should be given him, 
Mr, Cowper went to this Hell, but not finding any 
science taught there, he bought a penny pamphlet 
written by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, which has had a large 
eiroulation among Secalarists, and which they generally 
recognise as a summary of their doctrines. This 
entitled The Logic of Death,” it is boasted 
never been refuted, and—though Christians are 
contemned for believing in a book—is put forth almost as 
a little Bible. Mr. Cowper, therefore, in the first part 
of this work, discusses it, as he is anxious that 
Christians should koow more of the atheistical and 
sceptical opinions which are now abroad, and that both 
believers and unbelievers may know how the objections 
of infidelity may be replied to, Mr. Cowper follows 
Mr. Holyoake from point to point of this Logic,” 
and considers with more fulness and refutes his 
objections to the four principal dogmas”—(a) The 
Fall of Man; (ö) The Atonement; (e) The Sin 
of Unbelief; (d) Fature Punishment. The only 
fault we can find in this part of the work is that Mr. 
Cowper, provoked at times by the conceit and audacity 
of his opponent, is betrayed into a bantering tone 
which is hardly consistent with the dignity of the 
Christian advocate. Mr, Cowper is apparently half-con- 
scious of this, as he says in his preface, If my language 
“seems in any case rude and severe, I can only say 
“it is far less so than very much to which I have 
“listened.” Whatever the should the 
Christian ever be at all “rude,” however severe 
he may be? In controversy, logic is powerfal, but the 
constant exhibition of Christian courtesy is yet more 
powerful. We should be very sorry to convey the 
impression that there is positive rudeness in this 
exposure of Mr. Holyoake’s logic; we mean only, that 
in a few instances some contemptuous sarcastic tone 
from the sceptio’s mouth is echoed back, though softened 
in the echoing. In the second part of his work Mr. 
Cowper's deals with precisely the same topics as those 
of Mr. Holyoake’s tract from a Christian point of 
view. In speaking of “ Justification by Faith” there 
seems to us something lacking in the following: — I 
“asked what faith is, we say it is belief in what God 
‘has said, and a reliance upon Him for the fulfilment 
“of what He has promised.” Should there not be in 
even the briefest definition of faith some word about 
loving trast in the man Christ Jesus? Again, ander 
head of Future Rewards and Punishments,” we 
read :—“ Some foolishly say that man cannot sin against 
„God, because God is an Infinite Being; but it is this 
“very fact which entails upon sin infinite consequences.” 
Might not the soeptio object to this, that it appears that 
sin is not punished because of its own intrinsic evil, 
but because of the accident of its being committed 
against an Infinite Being ? 
The Little Things of Nature, Considered Especially 
in Relation to the Divine Benevolence. By Lo 


of Harra Grurpon, Author of Life, its Natare, 


Varieties, and Phenomena,” The Manchester Flora,” 
ke. (London: Fred. Pitman.) This series of seven 
papers on Little Things” originally appeared in » 
magatine, the readers of which, wishing to possess them 
in a separate form, have induced the author to repub- 
lish them. We think these readers have judged wisely 
in expressing such a wish, and the author in scceding 
to it, for the papers are fall of such interesting matter, 
eon veyed so lucidly and pleasantly, that it would be a 
pity they should be baried in the past numbers of a 
— They make no claim whatever to « 
“ scientific character. They are little more than 
“brief notices of a few of the phenomena of nature, 
“given ina way that the least experienced may under- 
„stand.“ The author has roamed about in byways and 
by hedgerows, in gardens and by sleepy pools, noticing 
with a loving, as well as with an observant, eye, the 
myriad forms of life and the marvellous contrivances of 
nature. What he has observed and made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with, he has jotted down, and 
now, his notes, nicely arranged, he reads with 
@ musical voice to those who may perhaps have 
deen the same things, but have not observed them. 
Mr. Grindon loves to trace the hand of God in His 
works, in their marvellous adaptations, their beauty, 
and their unity in manifold variety; and, where the 


subject admits of it, he does not forget to point out the 


similarity or the analogy between the phenomena and 


- | the fuactions of the vegetable or animal world, and those 


of the human family. After talking to us about The 
% Vitality of Seeds,” The Sleep of Plants,” and In- 
sects,” he gives usa paper on Exoeptions to the 
usual custom of nature; such as that lead heated to an 
extreme heat will not bura the hand plunged into it— 
that while all other things contract by frost, water ex- 
pands and becomes lighter when frozen; on which he 
comments that the miracles of the Bible may be to the 
usual course of things as the extraordinary laws which 
rule these ‘‘ exceptions ” are to the ordinary, when these 
are vie ved by the light of some grand and omnipotent 
** principle which originates and includes both.“ To give 
an instance of the musical flow of the language, we will 
quote what is said on the “exception” of grass when 
withering into hay being sweet-scented, while usually 

give out their perfume during life. ‘* So the 
„ hayfield, that rolls like sea-waves, is scentless when 
‘we pass it uncut. Wo hear the measured sweesh of 


‘the scythe, death lays each green head low, and odour 
„ rises like mist.” We must confess we cannot com- 
prehend what is meant by the following on Useless 
„Things :— The existence of useless things is one of 
the grand proofs of another and nobler state of being. 
They are outbirths of a nobler world, and have a 
“ destiny and purpose of their own; if they are useless 
in our eyes, it ie simply because they are of great use 
“in the eyes of other creatures of God—if not in this 
** outer world, in the inner one where their spiritual 
„forms exist, and whence they operate.” 

The Higher Ministry of Nature ; or, the Bearing of 
Creation on the Truth and Musion of Christianity. 
Considered in Seven Lectures. By Gronda 8. 
IncraM. (London: Elliot Stock.) The argument 
from Analogy is here carried to strange lengths. Right 
feeling and good intent are much more manifest than 
logic. A pleasing flow of words and a series of Sorip- 
tural pictures might win acceptance for the argument 
with an uncritical audience while the lectures were 
being delivered, but we think not for long after. Thus 
we are told that since the operations of nature are 
secret in the production of the fruits of the earth, and 
the operations of the Holy Spirit on the soul of man are 
also secret, it supplies proof that He who latently uses 
“the rain and the light to create the fruits, is also He 
“who, in like manner, employs the traths of 
“Christianity to renew men’s souls after His own 
“image.” Where an analogy cannot be shown, the 
great features of nature which happen to be mentioned 
in the Bible are largely used to suggest lessons and 
sentiments. Thus we read, Never look on s lofty 
mountain or a towering rock, without thinking on tha} 
“awfal day, and oa Him who is the only refuge from 
the wrath to come.” In like manner, after the 
several mountains, seas, rivers, trees, &., spoken of in 
Scripture have had the lessons they teach pointed out, 
we are exhorted whenever we look upon like objects to 
meditate on the sentiments thus suggested. This 
excessive moralising, we fear, repels from, rather than 
allures to, devout contemplation of the works and Word 


of God. 8 
Morning ; or Darkness and Light, Evening; or 
Sorrow and Joy. By the Rev. Guoras B. Soorr. 


(London: R. Marlborough and Co.; Binns and Good- 
win; Jackson, Walford, and Hodder; and Houlston and 
Wright.) This companion for the closet, consisting of 
A Little Manual for Devotional Moments” for the 
** Morning,” and A Little Manual for the Afflicted ” 
for the ** Evening,” is of the same kind and formed on 
the same plan as the well-known “ Bogatsky’s Golden 
“Treasury.” The short homily for the day is here 
somewhat less didactive, and more hortatory and appeal- 
ing than in the Treasury, and instead of there being 
one for every day in the year, we have the homilies for 
each day of the month. The verses of Scriptare and of 
hymns acoompanying each reading appear to be well 
selected, and the readings to be suitable for the devo- 
tional hour, or for the times when consolation is needed. 
The volume is well got up, having a superior binding, 
and gilt edges, and is printed on toned paper. 

The Cornish Shipwreck.— The Lamentations of a Trig 
of Cup-Moss on Dartmoor. A Fable. By PALMER 
Law, Ware, Herts. (London: Elliot Stock.) In the 
first of these the horrid doings of the Cornish wreckers 
are briefly referred to, and the frequent loss of vessels 
on that coast. In the second we overhear the complaint 
of a twig of cup-moss that it is not big and able to do 
some great thing. Each is improved by suitable reflec- 
tions and warnings. 


THE QUARTERLIES, 


Of the British Quarterly we spoke a fortnight ago, 
reproducing the Editor’s closing words, and ourselves 
looking back with gratitude on the many services ren- 
dered by it through many years to Nonoonformity, to 
Oongregationalism, and te Literature. We return to the 
October number, to point out the variety and worth of 
its contents. Probably, e reader 


very Congregationalist 
will turn first of all to the “ Notes on the United States 


**since the War,” in which Dr. Vaughan, in his own 
name, gives an account of the Boston Counsil, which he 
and Dr. Raleigh were deputed to attend on behalf of 
the ‘* Congregational Union of England and Wales.” 
The particulars of that assembly, and the manner of 
the reception of the English deputation, will probably be 
known already to our readers: but Dr. Vaughan adds 
the statement of his own impressions of Northern feel- 
ing, of the character of American patriotism, of 
the objects of the war, and of the present influence 
of that “‘vain-boasting mood” which the Boston 
Convention confessed, in a public document deliberately 
submitted to its vote, to be “a weakness in American 
“character.” He gives us also, with much freshness 
and frankoess, his notions of American things in 
general ; gravely doing justice to statistics, to social 
phenomena, and to the expectations of the fatare of the 
States; but not suffering himself to be restrained from 
free and keen criticism of what he saw and experienced. 
Some of his topics are, the state of parties, the condition 
of slaves in the South, the repugnance to the negro in 
the North and South, the provision for the employment 
and maintenance of the negro in the new circumstances 
of freedom, and the difficult saffrage question ; but from 
these he also passes wholly away, to discuss the effect 


ot climate on the American physical development and 
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; social tendencies, and public morals ; literary 
taste, and religious politics ; preaching, and the relations 
of the churches; not omitting to read to us in England 
the lesson we Voluntaries should need to learn if the 
civil power ceased, by the disestablishment of the Epie- 
eopslian and Presbyterian churches, to recognise the 
differences between religious communities, and to in- 
flict the deep social wrong” we now suffer. That 


lesson is contained in the following passage: — 

„One would suppose, that where the civil power bears 
with all the differences of religious communities, the 
communities themselves would n to bear with each 
other. But unfortanate — ag | not ＋ 3 
Stato preferences are wi wn, the mos made 
of wiastic erences. 4 I cannot 1 * we Bh I 

ioular church because it is the : 
arch T call bo pe tty sure to be told that I should 


be gi perseca 
lies there. Hence the Catholic of New York is found 
to be as exclusive as the Catholic of Vienna ; and man 
of the Episcopal clergy of that city are as high-minded, 
in the ecclesiastical sense, as the same of men in 
Canterbury. I saw enough when in the United States 


to enable me to understand how pleasant a thing it 
might be to a rabid Presbyterian to discharge vitriol | 


at a Oongregationalist, and I 1 there are Congre- 
gationalists who know how to deal with such amiable 
lemics after their own manner, We want the 
American liberty, all of it, and something more. Poll 
tical persecution is aying © lingering death. The death 
of social persecution be more lingering still. . 
Ouc Church and Dissent strife is even worse than this; 
but this is far worse than it should be in the circum: 
stances.” 
We earnestly commend to our readers Dr. Vaughan's 
remarks on the institutional Independency,” and the 
connection of pastor and people in tho American Con- 
gregational churches :—we are altogether atone with 
him as to both what he recommends to English imita- 
tion, and what he reprobates as weakness and almost 
dishonour.—This number of the British Quarterly is 
highly varied: and we necessarily pass by the greater 
part of its contents. In the way of poetical criticism, 
we have two articles, one on Matthew Arnold” 
—brightly written, with true critical appreciation ; and 
the other on ‘‘Mra. Browning,” which we think less 
happy by far, and notwithstanding its fall recognition of 
the general characteristics of our greatest woman-poet, 
somewhat wanting in discernment and sympathy. We 
wholly dissent from the writer’s loose talk about the 
capacities of the sonnet-form of poetical composition, 
We also think that, if he would read Casa Guidi Win- 
** dows” at least a second time, he would find enjoyable 
and memorable poetry asserting ite worth even in spite 
of inferiority of subject, and obscurity, and painful en- 
tanglement. We are surprised to observe that, from a 
running notice} of the poetess’s chief works, he omits 
that very perfect little poem—(and we know that two of 
our greatest living poets agree with us in think- 
ing that it is so), the Lost Bower,” and the as 
nearly perfect ‘“‘Lay of the Brown Rosary,” 
while be highly admires that unquestionable piece of 
falsetto, The Cry of the Children.” We think, too, 
be is incorrect in speaking of The Drama of Exile“ 
(not The Exiles,” as he chooses to name it), as its 
author's “earliest poem,” and The Seraphim” as 
later, and “‘inferior on the whole.” The facts are, we 
believe, that The Seraphim,” was published, with some 
minor poems, in 1838, and The Drama of Exile,” in 
the two volumes of 1844, The circumstances of the pro- 
duction of the Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” were fully 
stated by us, some time ago, on the authority of the late 
Miss Mitford. We really have not room for the last 
paragraph but one of this review of Miss Browning; 
buat we cannot forbear pointing it out as a singular 
specimen of common-place thinking, under a very pain- 
fal strain, wrought out uncomfortably in an oracular 
manner and with cloudy verbiage. The review of Mr. 
Locky’s History of Rationalism,” is a model of 
impartiality and catholic feeling, We think it even 
too considerate towards a writer whose animus will be 
better understood from the cordial and eager commen- 
dations of the Westminster than from the more judicial 
criticism of the British Quarterly reviewer. We 
rejoice, however, that such a book has been met thus 
appreciatively and generously by a representative of 
orthodoxy ; the writer having certainly done enough to 
put his readers on their guard against a book which, 
under the guise of a history, aims at disseminating par- 
ticular opinions which are the author’s conclusions from 
the history he does not narrate; and to quicken them 
to the detection of a spirit antagonistic to all positive 
religious truth, notwithstanding the seeming homage 
rendered to the Founder of Christianity, as the purest 
and most beneficent faith. 


— — — — 


Spots on tne Sun.—Mr. F. Brodie, writing to the 
Times, says another and larger spot is now visible in 
the sun's disc. He says: — The true shape of this 
great solar crater is tolerably circular ; the upper edge 
of the crater (or of the penumbra) had a mean 
diameter of about 38,000 miles, and the lower edge 
(or the umbra) about 15,000 miles. Two long pro- 
montories of luminous matter projected from opporite 
sides of the penumbra across the umbra; one was 
about 4,200 miles in length, the other about 3,000 
miles; in about three hours’ time the whole of this 
latter promontory was separated, and moved away 
— the penumbra, breaking up into detached por- 

ns. 


Miscellaneous, 


A Srravrar Cavers or Barxrvrtoy.—On Frida 
Mary Ann Snowdon, of Marsh-street, Walthamstow, 


widow, stated at the BDan.kruptcy Court that the cause 
of her inability to meet her engagements was as fol- 
lows :—‘ About fifteen months before the date of my 
petition I was possessed of about 200“/., which I 
resolved to expend in charity among the poor of 
Walthamstow and its neighbourhood. For that pur- 
pose I issued tickets for provisions to be supplied to 
them, and miscaloulating the number issued, and also 
being deceived as to the high price of the articles sup- 
plied, I found after expending the said sum in the 
manner above stated that when the claims for supply- 
ing the came in I had exceeded the money bn 
hand by about 1217." Of the creditors eight were 
butchers, ten and soven bakors, all resident in 
Walthamstow and the neighbourhood. She stated 
that the 200/. was the gift of her father, and she issued 
the tickets indiscriminately to anyone who seemed to 
be poor. The Commissioner said the story was an 
extraordinary one, and directed further inquiries to 
be made. 

Avtumwat Earty Ctostne.—Public meetings 
have been held in most of tho trading districts of the 
metropolis during the last few weeks, in order to pro- 
mote the adoption of earlier hours of closing in houses 
of business at the present season. At the West-end, 


the Borough, Edgwere-road, Tottenham-court-road, 
and Pimlico, as well as at Shoreditch, Commercial- 


road, and other parts of the East of London, com- 


: | munications from employers in various trades expres- 


sive of a desire to co-operate in the object contem- 
plated, were read to the — and the immediate 
adoption of eight or nine o' elook, instead of nine and 
ten, was volunteered by grocera, provision dealers, 
ironmongers, milliners, hatters, boot makers, end other 
tradesmen. A very general desire for curtailing the 
long hours prevailing on Saturday night was aleo 
expressed, and it was mentioned 4 way of encou- 
ragement that leading drapery houses at the Kaet-end 
were closing at six and seven respectively on Satur- 
day. Local committees in connection with the Karly 
Olosing Association were re-instituted in each dis- 
trict in order to obtain the necessary concurrence of 
the 1 and thoroughly to canvass the employers 
in all trades. 

Tus Fentan Consprracy.—Three more of the 
Dublin Fenians were commitied for triel on Saturday 
—namely, Maurice J. Magrath, late captain in the 
Uniteo States army; Mortimer Moynihan, clerk in 
the Tris People office, and one of the Phosaixites of 
1859; and Joseph Denieffe, merchant tailor, Three 
others—James Connor, James Ryan, and Daniel 
Gleeson, all bricklayers—were remanded. On Satur- 
day the prisoners charged with Fenianism in Quoens- 
town—Mr. O'Driscoll, the town councillor, hoe 
“tall talking“ it was said alone got him into trouble; 
Mr. J. Morony, of Limerick; John Murray and 
Thomas Shannon—were brought up before the magis- 
trates on remand. The three latter were allowed 
liberty on entering into their own recognisances ; and 


Mr. O'Driscoll on giving bail, himself in 100/., and 


two securities in 50/. each —all to come up when calle: 
on. Four young men were arrested in Carrick-on- 
Suir on Friday, charged with illegal marching, and 
others with inciting the crowd to attempt a rescue, 
Ttey were remanded to the next Petty Sessions. 
Further arrests have been made in Clare, Limerick, 
and other counties. 


Tur Socrat Scrence Conoress.—The business 
of the several departments was practically brought to 
a close on Tuesday. On Monday afternoon the con- 
cludin meeting of the Association was held 
in the Music-hall, Sheffield; Mr. T. Chambers, M. P., 
in the chair. A report of the general proceesings of 
the congress was read by Mr. Iastings, the general 
secretary, in the course of which it was stated that it 
had been decided to held the next meeting of the 
association at Manchester. Reports of the proceed- 
ings of the departments were then read, and with 
the usual comprehensive votes of thanks, the ninth 
congress of the Social Science Association was 
brought to a close. In order to ascertain how much 
or how little of truth there is in the imputations 
which have recently been made against the working- 
classes in Sheflield, Professor Fawcett on Tuesday 
evening attended a numerous meeting of the members 
of the file trade. In answer to his questions, they 
denied emphatically that they countenanced trade 
outrages, that they offered more than a passive resist- 
ance to the introduction of machinery, or that they 
were favourable to the employment of children of 
tender years in the workshops. It is pretty certain 
that whatever evils may exist among the labouring 
classes of Sheffield, they would soon give way if the 
example of Professor Fawcett were more generally 
followed. 


Tue Use ov Disgasep Meat 48 Foop.—Dr. 
Criep, of Chelses, writes to the Star: — I have on 
two occasions, not from choice, partaken of a steak 
and of a part of the heart of oxen that I have dissected, 
and in which oxen the disease was fully — I 
have, moreover, fed some of the lower animals upon 
the ciseased meat and intestines, cooked and raw, of 
oxen affected with cattle plegue in ite worst stage, 
without producing any injurious results. In addition 
to this I have met with a great many men who have 
had cuts and scratches on their hands, and who have 
been daily inoculated with this poiron without taking 
any harm. Some of them complained of an eruption 
and of an itching of the skin, but this affection doe- 
not in any way disturb the general health. The 
unfortunate death of a veterinary surgeon at Sudbury, 
Suffolk, has, I believe, given rise to a great dea. 
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7 dent by the immediate application of bal ar of 
of turpentine. Ih moreover, that none will 
recommend the use of 


— — 


of unnecessary alarm. It must not be su 
[ would not recommend in the case of outs 
scratches the use of every ution to prevent 


— — 


that 


that this meat for hum. 


food, but I believe that unless more stringent measures 
are taken by the Government in preventing for the 
next month or six weeks, the entire movement by rail 
or road (unless under special circumstances) of all 
living cattle and sheep, and by the establishment of 
dead we * — * oF cities and towns, that 
many, if they eat Englis „ will be obliged to 

take of it from discased animate.” = om 


— — — — 


Gleanings, 


The name of the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell was 
on Friday struck off the register of voters for Middle- 
sex. 

On the 19th inst. there will be a partial colipse of 
the sun, commencing at cleven minutes past four and 
continuing till eunsot, at tifry-seren minutes past four, 
visible in London.— The Reader. 

The Oorporation of Liverpool have closed the publio 
plunge bathe in the town, in consequence of the 
scarcity of the water supply. 

The income of the poet Longfellow, who resides at 
Cambridge, in the suburhs of Boston, ia steted at 
14,200 dols. for the ycar 1864 (nearly 3,000/.). 

The tolls are abolished on the south side of London 
on the 1st of November. The gates in various pleces 
are being put up to auction this week. 

Another lady, Miss Coloborne, has passed the pre- 
liminary examination in Arts—intending, after the 
mang set by Miss Garrett, to enter the medical pro- 

ession. 

A simple machine has been patented by Mr. 
Smeaton, of Birkenhead, for cleaning the outsides 
of windows without rendering it necessary for the 
person cleaning even to lean outside the window. 

There wore gathered in the garden of Mr. John 
Blaker, Sompting, on Friday, September 29, nine 
punnets of fine Sir Charles Napier strawberries, the 
flavour quite equal to those gathered in June. — Surrey 
Standard, 

As the newspapers have long complained without 
effect against the heavy charges paid by them for 
telegraphic nowe, a scheme is under contemplation in 
the form of a “Nows Telegraph Company,” with a 
capital of 100,000/. A meeting of those interested is 
to be held on the 17th inst., at the Palatine Hotel, 
Manchester. 

Scotcu Butts.—Two operatives were convorsing 
the other day about a fine cemetery recently made in 
one of the most flourishing of our border towus. One 
of them, with whom the “ newfangled graveyard " was 
evidently no favqurite, boldly, but amusingly, ex- 
pressed his aversion to it in the remark, “ I'll rather 
dee than be buried in sic a place!" With equal dis- 
regard of the logio of facts, his companion, whe held 
an exactly opposite opinion of the cemetery, retorted, 
“Weel, if I'm spared in life an’ health, I'll gang 
naewhere else! '’— Bdinburgh Courant. 

An Uwnexpsctep Puize.—At an agrioultural 
dinner, held in Lincolnshire a few days since, a Mr. 
W. North, whilst proposing The Town and Trade of 
Boston,“ begged permission of the chairman to ex- 
ercise a privilege conceded to him by the stewards— 
that of awarding a judge's prize, which the official 
judges had overlooked. (Laughter.) It would be 
fresh in the recollection of many preseut (ssid Mr. 
North) that at the lest annual meeting he hed the 
distinguished honour to receive a white hat—(roars of 
laughter)—as a prize for the worst stacking and the 
most slovenly stackyard. He had carefully preserved 
the prize—(laughter) —and having made an ins 
of « — many farmeteads, he had met with one 
that he considered fairly entitled its owner to be the 
holder of the hat for the ensuing twelve months, and 
having brought the hat with him to the meeting, he 
had very great pleasure in awarding it to the gentle- 
man he hai just slluded to, and that was the vice- 
chairman, Mr. W. Welsh. (Roars of laughter.) Mr. 
North said the hat had never fitted him (laughter) 
—and therefore he could very cheerfully part from it. 
He then, amid the convulsive laughter of the com* 
pany, handed the hat and box overto Mr. Welsh, and 
resumed his seat. 


Mu. Car on Naturat History.—We read 
in the Ndinburgh Courant :—“ Our townemen, Mr. 
Adam White, for many years in the Natural History 
department of the British Museum, proposes to intro- 
duce the teaching of natural history into boarding- 
schools and private families. On his project, and on 
the general introduction of that delightful sieb into 
the curriculum of ordinary education, Me. White 
has been favoured by Mr, Thomas Carlyle with a 
cheracteristic letter, from which the following is an 
extract: —‘ For many years it has been one of my 
constant regrets that no schoolmaster of mine had a 
knowledge of Natural History, so far, at least, as to 
have taught me the grasses that grow by the wayside, 
and the little winged and wingless neighbours that 
are c ntinually meeting me, with a salutetion which I 
cannot answer, as things are! Why didn't somebody 
teach me the constellations, too, and make me at 
home in the starry heavens, which are always over 
head, and which 1 don’t half know to this day? I 
love to prophesy that there will come a time, when not 
in Edinburgh only, but in all Scottish aod European 
towns and villoges, the schoolmaster will be strictly 
required to possess these two capabilities (neither 
Greek nor Latin more strict), and that no in 
little denizen of this universe be thenceforward de- 
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jadicious persistence till you do succeed.—Believe 
yours very sincerely, T. Cantyie.’” — 
Arncuxmolaioat Discovery.—A dis- 


— feng’ mph per F ~ epeted many caves which 
ooour on 
be of interest 


coast of Fife, near W which will 
to many of our readers. It is known 
of these caves were used in the early ages 
Christian in this country as retreats of anchorites, 
and as places of worship. A cave at Caiplie, near 
Anstruther, is believed to have sheltered St. Adrian, 
and its walle are with many crosses of 
simple outline, the devotional expression of its early 
nts; while cuttings in the rock seem to point 
site of the altar and other ecolesiartical arrange- 
ments. The cave of St. Rale at St. Andrews is of this 
description. A few days ago, a party from Edinburgh 
of Professor Simpron, Mr. Joseph 
Robertson, Professor Duns, and Dr. Paterson, of 
Leith—while rambling in the neighbourhood of 
Wemyrs were led to inspect some of the caves in that 
querter. In one of them they found akitchen-midden, 
containing the bones of many animals, which had been 
eplit for the sake of extracting the marrow, and some 
of which wore artificially pointed. On ontering the 
nett case, they were startled on finding one of its 
walls scalptured with the forms of several “elephants,” 
1 birds, fish, and other animals and objeote, 
are now familiar from their frequent occurrence 
in Mr. Stuart’s work, The Sculptured Stones of 
while some crosses, of early type, are cut 
in various of the cave. Some of the other caves 
bear abundant marks of recent carvings, the walls 
being absolutely covered with the names of recent 
visitors cut out on the rock. To avoid the rick of 
injary to the anique sculptures now discovered, the 
cave will henceforth be secured from indiscriminate 
admission. Since the discovery of these figures, they 
have been inapected by Mr. Stuart, who means to give 
accurate drawings of the who'e of them in the second 
volume of The Soulpturei Stones of Scotland, now 
almost completed.— Aberdeen Journal. 
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Births, Murringes, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


BOU RN E.—Octoher 8, at 8. — cise, the wife of Mr. 
F. W hon Bible Christian minlater, of a danghter. 
BSPEAIGHT — 9, at 1. Albion- „ Thornhill-road, 
the wife of Mr. C. W. Speaight, of a daughter. 
R.— October d, at 4, Haroourt-terrace, Salisbary, the 
T UM Tanner, of a son. 
the wife of Mr. Frederick Winter, 
a bon. 


MARRIAGES, 


SHARP — BOARDMAN. — July 31, at St. John's 

Cathedral, Victoria. Hong Kong, 4 Rev. William Wil- 

mund 12 

son arp, o thampton, 

wile to Lucilla ge | Boardman, fifth daughter of 
Ham Linoolne, of Balesworth, Suffolk 

ROWLAN D—SAN DERS —September 25, at Howe Chapel, 

the Rev. James Buckpitt, Mr. John Rowland, 

Sanders, of the 


a) Decklana lieigh, yeoman, to Miss Grace 


same place. 

KIDNER—BESSELL.—“%eptember 80, at Castle-green Chapel, 
Bristol, by the Rev. Patrick Thomson, M.A, Mr. Robert 
Kidner, late of Weston super Mare, to Mary Ann, daughter 
of the late Mr. Edmund Bessell, of Marlborough, Wilts. 

SADLER -—LYE —Ooctober 2, at the Independent chapel, Lon- 

„ Chelmsford, Mr. James Sadler, High-street, 

, to Emily, second daughter of the Mr. 

Panoras-road, I 


ay N andon. 

HOWELL—MARTIN,.—WALLDEN—MARTIN.—Ooctober 4. 
at Above Bar Southampton, by the Rev. Thomas 

owell, of London, to Annie Ruth, 


of Southampton. 
—October 4, at East Parade Chapel, 
. BE. R. Conder, M. A., John Frederick 


Johneon 
daughter of Mr H Hose, Walworth. No cards. 
— 2 — 4 N OD te tee 
‘ * e . 
Albert url of Braintree, to Bama Susan, eldest 
—— of Mr. John Bare, of 2, Cresoent Villas, lelington. 


0 

MATTHEWS—WORSLFY.—Ootober 11, at Clapton Chapel, 
by the Rev. George B brother-in-law of the brule 
groom, assisted by the Rev. William Marshall, Rowland, 
second son of Marmaduke Matthews, K, Cambridge lauge, 
Hackney, to Emily Maria, second daughter of Charies 

King Edward's-road, Ilacknuey. No carts 
MBE.—October 11, at Kensington Chapel, by 
the Rev. John Stoughton, the Rev. II. Storer Towa, of 
Congregational Enfield, to Caroline 
ter of William Luscombe, Eq, of 


Kensington. No 

BROWN --BiGG.—Ooctober 12, at Trinity Chapel, Brixton, by 
the Rev. Samuel Eldridge, the Rev. Archibald Geikie 
Brown, of Bromley, Kent, eldest son of J. W. Brown, Exq., 
of Cl ham park 
of James ‘ee. * of Tulse bill, Surrey. No cards. 

* — Meet- 

ouse, i m, J. Reckitt, * rough, near 

Bail to Kathleen, daughter of KR, Baunders, Esq,, of Dar- 
lington, late of Lilli g near York, 

DAY— I LLINGWORTH.—Octobir 18, at the Baptist chapel, 
B the Rev. Haslam, Mr. J u Day, tailor, 


ol Biretal, te Sarah, daughter of Mr. John Illing worth, 
golliery viewer, Gildersome, 
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DEATHS. 


Mr. John 1 and late of 


THOMAS.—September 29, at Lammas-street, Carmarthen, 
William George Eeq., in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age, for many years of the one of 
the senior deacons of the old Independent church in that 


town. 
LUNELL.—October 3, at Weston-su 
eight, Mary eldest daughter of the late William Peter 
DEED Oates 4. n Hilldrop-crescent, Camden-road, 
the beloved wifeof Mark Hornsey Deed, Esq., in 


-Mare, aged seventy- 


ane the ter of Mr. J. C. Goodall. 
ROYCE. —October 9, after a and painfu! affliction, Mary 
Eliza, second daughter of Mr. Royos, Marlborough. 


Money Market und Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 
The rate of discount is unaltered at 7 per cent, 
Consols to-day closed at 88}, § for money, and 894 for 
the account. 
Foreign stocks have beon buoyant, but declined 
towards the close of the day. 


— 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 


(From Friday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 3?, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Oot. 11, 
[0K DEPARTMENT. 
Notes teened . £26,606,310 Government Debt £11,015, 100 
Other Securities . 3,634,000 
Gold Coin & Bullion 11,056,340 


£26,606,340 £26 606,340 
0 BANKING nese 
Proprietors’OCapital 414, 558,000 verument Securi- 
Rent — 8, 130.000 9006000006 49,811,242 


t 134. ties .. 
Public Deposits.... 7,228,737) Other Securities .. 
Other Deposits .... 13,506,498) Notes 41, 
Seven Day and other , Gold & Silver Coins 780,006 
549,574 


438,971,869 


£38, 971,869 
Oct. 12, 1865. W. MILLER, Chief Oashier. 


Hotwave Pitts are the most gentle yet most effective 
apericnta, and therefore better calculated for a family medicine 
an any other drug. They always set the stomach right, 


rouse the liver, stimulate the kidneys, and thoroughly cleanse 
the whole system. Holloway's Pills are most in chronic 
weakness of the stomach, induced by /uxurious living, seden- 
tary habits, or other causes. They have the ed 
to health after every other means had failed. While they are 
purifying they are strengthening, while they are 
inoreasing nervous and muscular power. T pills do not 


excite any violent action in the body ; hence they are specially 
suited to the — U feeble, whose constitutions may be 
irretrievably inj by more powerful medicines. 


— — ñ—ꝗ—n 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lonpow, Monday, Oct. 16, 


There was a moderate supply of English wheat to this 
morning's market, which was taken off at the full rates of 
this day se’nnight. For foreign there was only a limited 
demand, but extreme prices were realised in the sales 
effected. No alteration in the value of barley, beans, or — 

arge 


which are each very firm. The arrival of oats is not so 

as it has been for last week or two, and the market is now 
relieved from anything like the pressure of quantity. This has 
caused a firmer feeling to prevail, and the trade have been 
buyers at an advance of 6d. per qr. from the rates of this 
day week on all desoript ious. 


CURRENT PRICES, 


Per Qr. Per Qr 

Wurar— 8. 5 8. 6. 
Kesex and Kent, Pras— 

old .. oo 4230048/ Grey .. we oo 844086 

Ditto Dew * 35 43 Ma le * * * 36 39 

White, old 47 584 White .. . « 39 40 

W Pr 88 10 Boilers .. .. .. 36 88 

Foreign red 42 7 Foreign, white .. 36 88 

„ white 17 87 

8 Rr... . 30 82 
T To 

„ „ 28 32] English feed „ 19 2 

** * * 2 N pota ° 24 2 

2 * * „ae 21 25 

potatoe .. 21 28 

Pale .. .. . 85 62] rich binck .. .. 18 33 

Chevalier 62 64 SS as 

Brown ee se * 48 52 Foreign feed. . ee 20 24 

Beans— 

Ticks .. .. . 88 42| FLoun— 

Harrow „„ 42 43! Townmade.. .. 40 43 

Small „ #8 45 Country Marks .. 81 88 

Wgyptian .. .. 36 87 Noriolk & Suffolk 27 81 


BREAU.—The prices of wheaten bread in the Metropolis 
are from 7d to 8d ; household ditto, 54d. to 6). 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Mowpay, Oct. 16.—The total imports of foreign stock into 
Loudon, last week, amounted to 1.0% head. In the cor- 
responding week in lsé4 we rcoeived 17,089; in 1863, 14,181 ; 
in 188, 8 900; in 1801, 9,501; in 1860, 12,555; aud in 1859, 
3,105 head. We were again heavily supplied with foreign 
bowte Amongst them were about 00 from France, in good 
oondition. The stock from Tonning was iuferior, The 
arrivals of sleep from Germany were again vory large. From 
our own grazing districts the revcipts of beasts fresh up to- 
day were very worderate, the time of year considered, both as 
to number and quality. The arrivals from Ireland and Seot- 
land were on a limited scale. Good and prime breeds com- 
manded a steady inquiry, and, in some ivetances, prices were 
slightly on the advance; otherwise the beef trade was in- 
active, at last Mondsy's currency. The top figure for beef 
was 58. 4d. per Sibs, The arrivals of beasts from Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, and Northamptoushire amounted to 1,250 
shorthoru-, &c.; from other parts of England 500 various 
breeds; from Scotland 10 Scots aud crosses, and from Ireland 
8) oxen, cows and heifers. The supply of English sheop was 
very limited, but most breeds came to hand in improved con- 
diuow. The mutton trade was frm, and the quotations hal 
an upward tendency. Prime Dowus and half-breds produced 
ts. od. to 6s, Sd. per Silos. ; good foreign sheep were rather 
dearer. We were scantily supplied with calves, which moved 
otf freely, at full currencies, viz, from 46. Gd. to da dd. per 
Sibe. The sale for both English and foreign pigs was far from 


| 


active, nevertheless last week's were su The 

best pigs wore worth Ga, 164 por bike” — 
Per Biba. to 
8. 4. « d. 

Inf. coarse beasta 8 1 0 8 8 

Second quality 3 10 4 6 

Prime large oxen.4 8 65 0 

Prime Seota, 40. 83 2 5 4 

Ooarse inf. Sheep. 4 4 4 10 

Second quality 5 0 5 6 

Pr. coarsewoolled5 8 6 2 


Sucaling calves, 22s. to 25s, ; and quartet-old store pigs, 276, to 
32s, each, 


OCOVENT-GARDEN, Sarvarpay, Oct. 7. 


Both vegetables and fruit are still supplied in abundance, 
English pears are chi confined to samples of Marie 
Gansel's, Bergamot, d’Angouleme, and 
Beurré. She supply of plncapples has considerably im 


there is scarcity. Fi 
ot orchids, heathe, carnstions, ‘pisotees, anters, migususties 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 10. — The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 6,449 firkins butter, and 2,522 bales bacon, 
and from foreign porta, 16,919 casks of butter and 1,770 bales 


vious rates being generally required ; owing to the supplies of 


pri 
their wants with the latter. Holders of Irish are very firm, 
influenced by the high rates paying in Ireland. No change in 
bacon, supply barely equal to emand 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Oct. 16.—Oar market 
continues very active for all good and average qualities. 
First olaes coloury hops are much sought after, and the stock 
is daily decreasing ; inferior grades attract but little attention 
at pres ent, and are difficult to move. At Weyhill considerable 
quantitities of Farnham and county were pitched, and nearl 
all found bayers at prices which fully supported our Boroug 
quotations ; a fair business was done in Leut and Sussex, but 
not so much as usual, the attention of purchasers being 
directed chiefly to hops of their own district. Mid and Rast 
Kenta, 113, 147s., 1008. Farnhams and Country, 1188, 126s., 
1608, ; Weald of Kents, 100s., 115a., 1806. Sussex, 966. 105s, 
II.; Yearlings, 05s., 120s., 140s. 


POTATOES.—Bornoves 4 Sritatrixtps, Monday, Oct. 
16,.—The supplies of potatoes on sale are tolerably large. 

the whole the trade is steady, at our quotations, The import 
into London last week was about 300 tons, chiefly from French 
ports. Kent and Rex Regent, 60a to 00s. per ton; York- 
shire ditto, 608. to 8Us.; Flukes, 70a to 100s. ; Rocks, 40s, 
to 60s. ; Scotch Regents, 504 to 70s. 


SEED, Monday, Oct. 16.—The trade for seeds continues 
quiet. The quotations of new French seed come rather higher, 
and the quotations from America coming higher than it was 
anticipated, French offers met more attention. Trefoil and 
white Cloverseed remain without change. Winter Tares, with 
better sale, obtain full rates. 


FLAX, HEMP, COIR, &.—Saturday, Oot. 14.—The flax 
market is firm, at full currencies. emp is frm, and the 
late advance in prices is well supported, Jute moves off 
—— at full quotations, Coir goods command former 
prices, 


OIL, Monday, Oct. 16.—Linseed oil is quiet at 37s, 6d. 

owt. on the spot. For rape the market is firia, at 49s, for foreign 

refined. Other ols fully support late prices, Turpentine is 

steady, at 45s. for French spirits. Amorican refined 
gallon. 

has 


ii 


leum, Sa, Id. to 3a, 9d. per 


WOOL, Monday, Oc. 16.—No quotable change 
in - 4 kind of wool. * business 
wever, owing to price of money, is v moderate. 
Sent any wool has been disposed of for pny e the con- 


TALLOW, (Monday, Oot. 14.—The tallow trade is steady 
to-day, at prices. New P. T. C. is quoted at 48s. 6d. 
owt. on the spot 48s. 6d. for October to December, and 
for January to March delivery. Rough fat 2s. 8d. per 
Town Tallow 478. 6d. net cash. 


COALS, Monday, Oct. 16.—Market firm at the rater of last 
day. Hettons, 23s. ; Hartl „ 228. Od. ; Haswell, 238, ; East 
Hartle 22s. Od.; B . 
Eden „ 2is. Od. ; Hotton Lyons, 22s, 
pool, Zils. Od. ; Hartleys, 2ls 3d. ; Cassop, 22s, 6d. ; Russell's 

„ Norton Anthracite 24s. ; Car 128. abi 
58; at sea, 35. 


- 


Addertisements. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIGC, 


Professor Pe on Polarised Light—New Serio Comic 
Ghost 8 (J. H. Pepper and Henry Direks, joint inventors) 
entitled. Poor Author Tested "—New Scene, with the 
wonderful illusion called Proteus”"—Musical Eatertainment 
by Frederick Chatterton, Esq.—Lectures by Dr. Donovan and 
J. L. King, Beq.—Admission to the whole, Ils, Open from 
twelve to five aud seven to ten. 


PEACHEY’S 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 


Arrangements for Three Years’ Purchase and Hire allowed, or 
for any Period, on Oonvenient Terms. 


PEACHEY’S 
OITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 


73, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E. c. 


An extensive assortment of PLANOFORTES, WARRANTED, 
New and Second-hand, Every Description and Price, 


BARMONILUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE, 


— 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTY, METALLIC PEN. 

MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Lustitutions, aud the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his uarivalied Machinery for makin 
Stee! Lene, he has introduced a Naw series of his usefu 
productions which, fur KAcKLLANCE of Turan, QUALITY of 
MATRHIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNias in PRICE, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label cuts, aud the fac-simile of hos signature, 

At the tejueet of numerous persuus engaged iu tuition, J. 


G. has introduced his WAKRANTED sCHOuL aud PUBLIC PNA, 
Which are especially adapted to thei use, being of different 
degrees ul Hexibiiity, sud with Lie, lela, aud tased 


poluts, suitable fur the Various Aude of Writing taught in 
whovls, 

Suid Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
ami Whuiesale Dealers cau be supplied at the Works, 
Grahaw-eticot, Buisiugham; at vl, Johu-sttest, New York; 
and at 37, Gracechurvh-street, London, 


THE NONCONFORMIST, 


Oct. 18, : 1865. 
Now ready, handsomely uty cloth with sight | a WORK ae eee — Just published, price 1s, (pp. 64), 
HE PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in POPERY : ANCIENT and MODERN. Its PUSEYISM 
T Bondage. By the Rev. J. H. Inonanam, — Spirit, on oa Gee — ye Prospects, Checks, ay hy 1G ot" HIGH 2 “ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, of Ragland. 87 the wy tg pre gg ** Words the Brangelicala 


HE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; 
oa Three Years in the Holy City. Bight Illustrations. 
3 Virtue, Brothers and Co., Amen Corner, London. 


PAcsTER's CHURCH SERVICES. Con- 
venient in form and durably bound. 


At all the Booksellers’ ; and at 15, Paternoster-row, 
principal 15, 


Pera. in loth le 1d, a New Late, Paltener-ctrent, pele 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it DOES 
FOR US. w. By A. fisxe.t, Surgeon-Dentiss, 8, 


Is designed to show the connection between sound teeth 
and a sound body. This the author does very 8 
his book yy? the attentive reading of the public”— 
Standard. Aug. £5, 1865 


Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 


W w — — 


Just published, a work on 


ERVOUSNESS, CONSUMPTION, 
IN DIGESTION, Bilious and Liver oy Con- 
stipation, Dropsy, Dysentery, Weakness, and Lassitade. 


Sent post free for two stamps. — = Bt W., Eeq., 
House, Burton-crescent, London, W. C. 


Wilford 

9 in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater 

noster-row, R. 


PARCELS 2 81. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England 


Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms. 


ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
o. 
Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster - row. London, R. C 


Just published, price Is. 
N ALBUM PORTRAIT 
(With Autograph), of 
— — ESQ. 
s forwarded >y of thirteen stamps ; 


9 


also of Rev. Christopher 1 a 2 eg, 
5. P. H. E. Gurney, Esq., Lee oe ee 
and J. W. Eg. * 


1 Static (ir. Crellin), 162, Regent-street, 


IX CARTES de VISITE, ls u. 8 8d.; Twelve, 
2 d.; Twenty-four, 60. COMPANY, 18 
London. Bend C Carte with stamps. 


. —— — 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS.— Roars of Laugh - 
ter. These wonderful animals go through their extraor- 
dinary evolutions daily, at 252, Strand, from Ten till Six, 
free for fourteen 


The pair sent post stamps. Punch and the 
Clown on their Horses, very funny, — free for four- 
teen stamps.—H. G. OLARKE and { Uo., 252, 


HANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A New 
Gensation —This marvellous which created sach 
an e sensation at the of the Emperor of 
re rr daily at 252, 2 from Ten till Six. Sent 
free, with fall instructions, for stamps.—H. G. 
JLARKE and Co., 252, Strand. 


HE GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 
MAKE s GALANTY SHOW, and Act the Euraged 


Cobbler, the Brides, Biliy Billy Button. Mother Gerne. 
— Punch and ied, wi ; 150 Eu = 


* t free for twelve —— ne CLARKE au 


CAN DLES.—THE NEW CANDLE— 
Belf-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. 
PATENTED 


7178. 8 Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle is 
SELF -FITTING, Clean, Safe, and Eoonomical, burning to the 
End. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; W 

and for Export, at the Works, 


J. OC. & J. FIELD’S, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
ALSO, 
Field’s celebrated United Service Soap — ape and Patent 
Paraffine as supplied to 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Figip's Im 


‘-EETH WITHOUT PAIN 


AND 
WITHOUT SPRINGS. 
OSTEO EIDON FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
Equal to Nature. 
A Single Tooth, from Five Shillings. 
Complete Bets— Four, Seven, Ten, and Fifteen Guineas. 


MESSRS, GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
Lox do: 
27, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. 
City Esta BLisHMENT : 
64 (late 36), LUDGATE-HILL. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge.) 
1%, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they undertake. 
Gabriel's “* Treatise on the Teeth,” gratis. 
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Here are thirty-five terrible e T, 2 Dr. Compbell be bes 
sworn No peace with Rome!’ and . 
ons life he has kept his oath. We need not say tha this golly 
octavo is full of most masculine writing. There is no child's 
—1 mincing the matter here. As a commentary on 
the book stands alone.” — Rainbow. 
It anyone will read the new and noble work of Dr. Camp- 
bell, entitled, ‘ Popery: Ancient and Modern,’ they will see 
an admirable sample of a totally different way of treating this 
on 


Bulwark. 


4 a th for Rome. Martin Lather lives anew in 
which are worthy of the veteran author's best 
* Sword and the Trowel. 


book full of facta, which can neither be controverted 
way. A storehouse of 


‘Second Thousand. This day is publlabed, in crown dre cloth 
Aer 


Cupnon QUESTIONS: Historical and 
Moral Reviews. With a Critique on B OColenso's 
“ Pentateuch.” By the Rev. Josern Parker, D. D., Man- 


chester. 
** A noble work, full of pith and power.""—Christian World. 
London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, just published, post 8 vo, cloth lettered, 5s., 
123 MEN. 4 the Rer. W. Anper- 


„He that chiefly owes — unto himself is the substan- 
tial man. —Sir Thomas Browne. 
on eee a reached us as we aro 
our sheet. To ev man in land we would 
say, — 154 prooure 105 AF. coa 11 — 
— ve t ite spirit youw a gainer 
as you an live.’, *—Christian Witness. 


© should like to know that every y man in the land 
had the work in his greatly ald hi 
studies and stimulate his exertions. Tete e valenble cad useful 


Third Edition, in 18 mo, price (d., 


A MANUAL EXPLANATORY of CON. 
GREGATIONAL PRINUIPLES. By the Rev. Gronoe 
Payee, LL.D. 
wish this wero the thirtieth, rather than the third, 
edition of a book which ought to be familiar to all the 
— members of our congregations.’’—Evaugelical Maga- 


„For onal use, and purchasers of not les than 
fifty copies — gratuitous distribution, can be supplied haif- 
price, on application to the 


ublisher. 
ndon : John , Paternoster-row. 


Recently published, in post 8vo, cloth elegant, price 4«., 

TAE SHEPHERD of GROVE HALL. A 
Story of 1062. 

“The gifted writer has made a noble contribution to the 


churches of the British Isles. The book is pre-eminently and 
23882 times present and times to come.” — British 


Tube book contains fifteen a all of which are 
crowded with ecclesiastical facts and 
exciting profound 


of 


ey 7 = & oS oo 
uel Morley, M. P., than whom no Obristian more 
Se 


London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


In Two Volumes, vo, cloth lettered, Ela, 


ECTURES on CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
y the late Rev. Geonos Payus, LL. D., Professor of 
* 11 the Western College. With a "Memoir and 
by Rev. RAin Wanptaw, D. D. 
London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8. 6d., 


LEMENTS of MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE. 7 the Rev. Geornos Fark, LL.D. 
London : John Saow, Paternoster-row. 


Sixteenth Thousand, 8 vo, sewed, 2s., 


NTI-BACCHUS: an Essay on the Crimes, 
Diseases, and other Evils connected with the Use of 
Intoxicating Drinks, By the Rev, B. Paasons, 

„We conjure our readers to give this volume an attentive, 
candid perusal, from a decided conviction that, in proportion 
as its — is promoted, and its contents are yy 
read. will be stayed one of the most dreadful evils 
afflicted the human race.”—Methodist New Uonnexion Maga- 
zine, 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with many Eagravings, 88. 6<., 


AMAICA: its Past and Present State. By 
the Rev. James M. Puro, Twenty Years a Mission- 
ary in that leland. Third Thousand. 

„A volume of enchanting interest, which equals those of 
Williams and Moffat, presenting a most instructive and enter- 
taining view of the state of society in Jamaica, and written in 
a spirit which itepires implicit confidence in the narrator,” 
—Patriot, 

London: Jobn Snow, Paternoster-row,. 


LL 


Price 6d., cloth gilt, ls, 
REST in CHRIST for the WEARY. Bya 


CLERGYMAN. 
„A priceless gem. Many an aching heart will be healed bg 
the counsel and sym yengethy contained —— — 


— British 4 
London ; Johu Snow, Paternoster - xow. 


err 


— ——— 0. 
un u, 


Lately published, crown 8 vo, cloth 
AN EDITOR OFF THE LINE; 


on, 
WAYSIDE MUSINGS AND REMINISOBNORS. 
By Evwarp Mia. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Svo, cloth, price Ss, 64., 
THE POLITICS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“A noble work, which deserves 8 in the house of 
CLAN ristian 7. 


Also, Third and cheaper Edition, 8 vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. , 


THE BASES OF BELIEF: 


AN EXAMINATION OF DIVINE REVELATION BY THE 
LIGHT OF REOOGNISED FAOTS AND PRINOIPLES. 


Arthur Mial), 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-etreet, B.C. 


—— 


Just published, price 0d. 
THE IRISH REGIUM DONUM: 


ITS HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND EFFEROTS. 
By a Scortisa — aia 


iam, 
vigorous, trenchant, and, unimpassioned, exposure of 
the evils of endowments as We have in this pamphlet on the 
Irish Regium Donum.”—Ardrosan Herald, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bonverie-street, Ficot-sirest, I. O. 


Lately published, price ls, 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d., 
THE IRISH COHUROH: 
A HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL REVIEW. 
By Heaseart B. Sxeats. 
His pamphiet abounds in facte which cannot be too widely 
known.” —Daily News. 


„Thie pamphlet im the hands of every member of 
Parliament and public whe man Pama 
“It is an r Leer of the whole sub- 
jort, Distarten! — 7 4 — — 11 
every Reformer. — Manchester Braminer 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie street, Fust etsest, R. O. 


PARTS L to X. mow ready, to be compléted in twelve 1s. 
parts. 


PAsABLE or DIVINE POESY, Illastra- 
tions in Theology and selected from the Great 


ystematically and Chronologically arranged. 
1 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 
Frop. vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, Se. 6d. 
Duets A Selection from the best Poets. 
~ SHORTER, Editor of “A Book of 
Oy F. Pitman, 80, Paternoster-row, IO. 


Paper cover, Id.; oloth, — ~~ pene paper, cloth, gilt 


Div 
By K. 


te ‘THE MONTHLY SERVICE of ANTHEMS 


and Chants. Arranged and pointed for Publie Worship, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, 1 U. 


Extra cloth, price ls, 
[JNOLE SAM'S VISIT. A Story for Obil- 


London: F. W Paternoster-row, .O. 


Just published, cloth, price . 6d., heat 
HANDBOOK for the MAN of BUSI- 
of Oommereial 


A 


Engagements. tal 
cluding Latin and French Words used in Commerce, terms in 
Courts of Law, 8 money in English values, tariff of 


Custom Du 
— F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster - row, R. O. 


Extra cloth, price ls. 6d 


HE LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. Con- 
sidered especially in Relation to the Divine Benevolence 
By L. H. Gainpon, Author of Life, ite Nature,” 40. 


„Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer, an. l 
—— nothing to the world but what is sweet and noble.” 
us 


trated Times 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster row, E. C. 


NEW WORK BY THE RRV. J. PARKER, b. b. 
Now ready, cloth, 


2. 
EDNESDAY EVENINGS at CAVEN- 
DISH CHAPEL. Containing Hints on the Meaning 
of a Number of Scriptural It will be uweful to 
Teachers, Students, Ministers of the Gospel. It contains 
numerous Outlines, Sazgestions, and Applications of Divine 
Truth to Human Affairs. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


Just published, Price ls., post free, or gilt-edged, 1s. (d. 
8 WORDS e the TREATMENT 
of Beurvy, Absceases, Fistule, Uloerationa, Varicose 


Poison, 
Feavi- 


London: J, Thickbroom, I, Bouverie-st root, Fleet-strect, 
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DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Sash published, leapertes Dome, OES BD. eth, Be, OF 5 
The STUDENTS ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, BTY a saan te tee 0 pane 
EXPLANATORY 3 18 the . 24 
3 Advanced our OoILvir, 
800 Engravings on Wood. 

on a — work, and one which 1 1 in- 
tended for the young student, will not sekiom the mature 
scholar,”’— Educational Times. 

“This excellent 4 ma a want — long been 
felt 2 ee = pupils in our Colleges and Advanced 


“A very east oil hea Dictionary for the use of 


Students and the Upper Forms of our Public Schools.“ — 
Churchman. 


1 this ia, we think, a very commendable work. 
who relies on it will heodiy over find himelf mis- 
‘taken.”—Daily News, 


Large 8vo, cloth, 288, 
The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and 
ETYMOLOGIGAL. 


— — 
language, of py fe Ay ay te 


Two large vols, imperial 8vo, cloth £4, 
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